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IB. THE    LIKCCLU  HOME. 


By  i^D^vARD  FRLIBLRGER. 

TEElf  were  sistersj   and  said  they  had 
kIlo•^^■n  Abrabsm  Lincolr  .  ir  .  the  good 
old  days  at  New  Salem, 111.  Both  were  at- 
tired in  tlack.  One  of  them  seemed  to  he 
nearly  ninety  years  of  age-the  other 
about  ten  3?ears  her  junior.  They  had  ■vis-., 
ited  all  the  public  rooms  in. the  Lincoln 
Home,  ard  had  sympathetically  asked,  the 
history/  and  significance  of  each  and 
every  article  and  memerto  of  interest. 
Mrs.  Albert  S,  Edwards, . the  kindly  soul 
whose  husband  is  the  gmpairt  of  lv!rs. 
Abraham  Lincoln,  had  acte(f^ as .  their  guide, 


and  had  noticed  that  "both  of  them  were 
more  than  ordinarily  familiar  with  most 
of . the  many  details  of  Mr.  Lincoln's 
life  and  the  stirring  events  of  the 
Civil  War. 

When  Mrs.  Edv/ards  had  finished 
showing  them  the  mementos  in  the  Lincoln 
living  room,  she  pointed  to  the  visitors' 
register  on  the  old-fashioned  desk  which 
Mr.  Lincoln  had  so  long  owned  and  usedj 
and  before  which  still  stands  the  now 
famous  chair  that  was  once  the  property 
of  Daniel  Webster,   and  used  by  him  for 
many  years. 

"  Won't  you  write  your  names  in  the 
visitors'   register?"  asked  Mrs.  Edwards. 

The  two  old  ladies  replied  that  they 
would  be  pleased  to  do  so,  and  then,  for 
a  while,  Mrs.  Edv/ards  devoted  most  of  her 
attention  to  other  callers.  But  she  no- 


ticed  that  the  two  dear  old  ladies  of 
another  generation  Tirrote .  their  respec- 
tive names  v^ith  infinite  care,  as  if* 
writing  their  autographs  was  an  unusual 
ceremony,  giving. their  residence  as 
Petersburg,  Vfe,  Having  written  their 
names  they  held  a  whispered  conversa- 
tion, both  of  them,  hov^ever,  speaking 
with  extreme  earnestness .  It  was  impos- 
sible for  Mrs,  Edwards  not  to  overhear 
them.  From. this  whispered  conversation 
the  gentle  hostess  gathered  that  the 
younger  woman   was  a  spinster,  and  the 
elder  a  widow  who  had  had  a  son  named 
Ezra« 

"  But  would  it  be  right?"  asked  the 
spinster. 

"'I  don't  know;  but' I  don't  see  how 
it  can  do  . any  harm,  when  you  remember 
that  both  Ez;ra  and  Mr.  Lincoln  are  dead*" 
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still ,.  sister, .  I  f eel .  sure .  the 
book  is  only  for  people  who  visit  here 

in  person.  Suppose ,  .  sister that  ^' 

"I  can't  help, it.  I  will  do. iti" 
And  while.,  the  younger  v/oman  almost 
tearfully  remonstrated  that  her  sister 
was  doing  something  absolutely  wrong, the 
elder  slowly. took- the  pen. in  hand  again 
and  wrote  a  man's  name,  with  a  former 
address,  and  under  the  head  of  "  Remarks' 
a  few  words  inaicating  that  he  had  been 
a  painter  and  had  passed  away'  many'  years 
before • 

"  I  think  you've  done  vrrong, sister , ' 
insisted. the  younger. 

The  elder  began  to  cry, and  then, 
slowly  wiping  away  her  tears, explained 
pathetically,  and  still  in  whispers:  "Dh. 
Ruth!  Just. think  how  happy  my  poor  boy 
Ezra  will  be  way  up. there. in  Heaven  when 


he  knows  that  his  mother  here  has  written 
his  name  in. the  ^ig  book. in  Abraham  Lin- 
coln's house  P' 

As. they  slowly  left. the  Home, they 
were  still  in  tears,  still  whispering 
tenderly,   and  walking  almost  on  tip-toe, 
as  if  afraid  that  one  single-  loud  word 
or  footstep  might  disturb  the  ever  pres- 
ent spirit  of.  the  illustri-ous  Lincoln. 

Nearly  every  hour  of  the  day  some- 
thing happens  in  the  Lincoln  Home  at 
Springfield, 111 .  that  is  worthy  of  record, 
like  the  above  mentioned  incident.  Some- 
times, the  incident  is  ludicrously  comic; 
sometimes  it  is  an  exquisite  touch  of  no- 
ble sentiment,   as  was. the  memoxable  visit 
of  General  Fitzhugh  Lee,  who  called  at 
the  Some  only  a  few  days  before  he  passed 
away.  Occasionally  it  is  an  amusing  illus- 
tration of  the  ignorance  of  some  Americans 
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who  insist  upon  displaying  it  in  public 
places;  but  more  often  it  is  a  delicate> 
homely,  but  touching. tribute  to  the  mem» 
ory'  of  the  good  man  who  had  lived  in • the 
Lincoln  Home  for  seventeen  years,  and 
who  left  it  on  February  11,   1861,  ales, 
never  to  return. 

The  Lincoln  Home,  as  it  is  now  of- 
ficially called,  was  the  only  residence 
that  Abraham  Lincoln  ever  ovirned,  and.  the 
one  occupied  by  him  at  the. time  of  his 
nomination  and  election  to  the  Presiden- 
cy. It  stanas,  a  sacred  shrine  for  many 
thousands  of  visitors  annually,  at. the 
northeast  corner  of  Eighth  and  Jackson 
Streets,   in  Springfield, 111 • ,  th©  city 
to  which  he  had  removed  on  April  15,1837, 
having  been  taken  into  a  law  partnership 
by  his  old  friend, John  T,  Stuart, who  had 
been  Major  of  Volunteers  in  the  Black 
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Hawk  War  while  Lincoln  was  Captainj  and 
who,   like  Lincoln,  had  reenlisted  in. the 
Independent  Spy  Battalion* 

Few  who  visit  the  Lincoln  Home- 
which  now  shares  honors  with  G-eorge  Wash- 
ington's Home  at  Mt .Vernon,  know  that 
this  two-story  wooden  house  of . twelve 
rooms  was  originally  built  in  1839,  by 
the  Rev.  Charles  Dresser,  the  first  Epis- 
cop^le^.^  clergyman  to .  take  up  his  resi* 
dence  in  Springfield,  and  that  Mr.  Dresser 
sold  it  to  Mr.  Lincoln  on  May  2,   1 844  for 
$1,600,  It  was  Mr.  Dresser  who  officiated 
at  the  marriage  of  Abraham  Lincoln  and 
Miss  Mary  Todd,  at  the  Edwards  home  in 
Springfield,  November  4,   1842.  Prior  to 
1844  Mr.  Lincoln  had  been  too  po-or,  to  own 
a  home.  In  fact,  for  a. time  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Lincoln  boarded  at  the  Globe  Tavern., 
Springfield,  each  of  them  paying  two 
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dollars  a  weekl 

The  frame-work  and  all. the  floors 
of  the  Lincoln  Home  are  of  oak; . th«  laths 
of  hickory , split  by  hand; .  the-  doors,  door- 
frames, window  frames    and  v;eather .board* 
ing  of  black  walh-at.  The  nails  are  all 
hand-'made,  while  wooden  pegs  are  also 
used  extensively* 

At  the  .  time  of  its  purchase- by  Mr» 
Lincoln  the  house  was  painted  white,  with 
green  window  Shutters,  and  was  only  a 
story-and-a-half  in  height.  During  one  of 
Mr.  Lincoln's  campaigning  tours, -some 
time  during  the  Forties,-  Mrs.  Lincoln, 
while  having  a  new  roof  put  on  the  resi* 
dence,  took  6ccasion  to  have  it  convert- 
ed into  a  full . two-story  house,  as  it 
appears  today.  With. the  exception  of. the 
necessary  repairs,  no  changes  have  been 
made  in  the  house  since  Mr.  Lincoln  left 


it  in  1861,  True,   it  i§  now  lighted  by 
electricity.  Otherwise  it  is  exactly. the 
same  as  it  was  when  Mr*  Lincoln  presided 
at  the  head  of  the  old  dining  room. table, 
with  his  wife-,  his  children  and  his 
friends  about  him. 

Yes,  there  is  one  other  change.  In 
Mr.  Lincoln's  day  the  front  door-bell 
was  an  old-fashioned  affair  attached,  to 
a  wire  spring,   somewhat  in  the-  shape  of 
an  interrogation  point,  and  which  wobbled 
and  made  a  steadily  diminishing  noise  for 
some  time  after  it  had  been  pulled  by 
means  of  a  long  7^ire..That  bell  has  been 
removed  from  its  old  place  in  the  hall 
near  the  front  door,  and  now  hangg  high 
up  on. the  wall  of  the  dining  room,  where 
it  cannot  wear  out  from  constant  use  or 
handling*  a  sacred  reminder  of  days  gone 
by,  when  it  announced  and  welcomed  the 
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arrival  of  many  a  distinguished  visitor. 
Yes,  its  voice  is  forever  hushed. But  the 
old  door-knobs  that  Mr.  Lincoln  handled 
every  time  he  opened  a  door,  are  still  in 
their  accustomed  places , -silent  reminders 
of  the  one-time  presence  of  the  man  who 
was  at  once  the  greatest, the  simplest  and 
the  kinde-st-hearted  this  country  has  ever 
produced,  but  who  in  his  day  was  grossly 
misunderstood  and  slandered  by  many  who 
should  have  been  the  very  first  to  realize 
his  exceptional  greatness- 

"    The  kindly»earnest, brave, foreseeing 
man. 

Sagacious,  patient, dreading  praise, 

not  blame, 
New  birth  of  our  new  soil,  the 

first  American.  "  .(1) 


1.  Lowell's  Harvard  Commemoration  Ode, 
July, 1865. 
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On  February  8, 1  86-1 , Just  three  days 
before  he  left  Springfield  for  Washing^^^ 
to  be  inaugurated,  Mr.  Lincoln  had  the 
house  and  its     contents  insured  for 
$3,200,,  paying  a  premium  of  $24, 

The  lot  on  which  the  Lincoln  Home 
stands  is  elevated  three  or  four  feet 
above  the  g-rade  of  the  street,  while  a 
brick  retaining  wall,  running  the  entire 
length  of  the  west  end,   and  about  one- 
fourth  the  distance  along  the  south  side, 
and  built  vertically  from  the  inner  edge 
of  the  sidewalk, holds . the  earth  in  place 
on  that  part  of  the  lot  occupied  by  the 
house.  Surmounting  this  wall  is  a  low 
fence  of  wooden  pickets   •  The  light  board 
fence  connecting  with  the  brick  wall, con- 
tinuing along  the     south  side. to. the  rear 
of . the  lot,  and  cutting  off  the  view  of 
the  back  yard  from  the  street,  has  been 
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removed  in  recent  years,  so  that  the  sod- 
den lawn  back  of  the  house  now  .slopes 
gradually  to  the  sidewalk  without  any  in*- 
tervening  fence  or  wall,  Midway  on  the 
west  end  of  the  lot  a  flight  of  five 
stone  steps,  set  into  the  brick  wall, 
leads  up  from  the  sidewalk. to . the  level 
of  the  lot,   and  three  more  such  steps  to 

.  the  walnut  door  v^hich  now  opens  to  thirty 
thousand  or  mare  visitors  every  year*  Not 
less  than  six  thousand  people  have  been 
known  to  visit  the  Home  within  one  week. 

After  Mr .Lincoln  left  the  house  in 
1861    it  was  occupied  by  various  tenants. 
From  1883  until  1893  it  v;-as  the  residence 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  O.K.  Oldroyd,  who  now  re- 
side at  516  Tenth  Street,  N.¥.,  Washing- 
ton,D.C.,   in  the  house  in  v/hich  Mr.  Lin- 
coln passed  away.  In  1887  Mr.  Robert 

.Todd  Lincoln,  Mr.  Lincoln's  eldest  son, 
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and  only  surviving  child,  presented  the 
house  to  the  State  of  Illinois,  and  an 
appropriation  was  made  by. the  General 
Assembly  of  Illinois  for  its  repairs  and 
maintenance.  At. the  same  time  free  access 
■was  given  the  public  from  9  to  12,  an4^ 
from  2  to  5  o'clock  daily,  except  Sunday. 

The  two  rooms  to  the  left  on  enter- 
ing the  Home  v/ere  used  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Lincoln  as  parlors.  In  the  front  parlor 
Mr.  Lincoln  received. the  news  of  his 
election  to  the  Presidency.  The  front 
room  to  the  right  on  entering  was  the 
living  room,  while  the  room  back  of  this 
was  the  dining  room,  still  used  as  such 
by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  S,  Edwards.  The 
room  at  the  head  of  the  stairs  to  the 
right  was  used  as  their  sleeping  room,  by 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lincoln  for  seventeen  years. 
That  portion  of  the  old  furniture  of  the 
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house,  sold  in  1861,  and  afterwards  taken 
to  Chicago  by  the  family  that  purchased 
it,  was  destroyed  in  the  great  Chicago 
fire  of  October  9,   1871  . 

In  this  old  house  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lin- 
coln took  up  their  residence  the  second 
year  after  their  marriage,  and  lived. there 
until. their  departure  for  Washington  in 
1861.  Of. their  four  children  Robert  Todd 
Lincoln, ,  C  born  1843  ),  was  the  only  one 
not  born  in  this  house.  Edward  Baker  Lin- 
coln was  born  here  in  1846;  William  Wal- 
lace Lincoln,  ,•  (Willie)  ,   in  1850,  and 
Thomas  LinGoln,.(Tad) ,   christened  after 
his  paternal  grandfather,   in  1853.  And  it 
was  in  this  house  that  Edward,  the  second 
son,  passed  away.  This  boy  was  named  after 
the  brilliant  orator,  Edward  D.  Baker, 
famous  as  Colonel  of  an. Illinois  Regiment 
in  the  Mexican  War,  as  Member  of  Congress 
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from,  Illinois,  and  later  as  United  States 
Senator  from  Oregon.  At  Mr.  Lincoln's 
first  call  for  troops  Senator  Baker  re- 
signed his  seat  in  the  Senate,  enlisted 
in  the  Civil  War,  and  was  killed  at 
Ball's  Bluff,  October  21,  1861. 

Some  of  the  old  furniture . that  be- 
longed to  Mrs.  Lincoln  while  she  was 
still  Miss  Mary  Todd,  and  while  she  was 
being  courted  simultaneously  by  Abraham 
Lincoln,  Stephen  A.Douglas  and  James 
Shields,  now  occupies  a  place  in  the 
living  room  erf  the  Home. 

The  walls  of  all  the  rooms,  more 
especially  those  of  the  lower  floor,  are 
adorned  with  a  large  and  eztremely  inter- 
esting variety  of  pictures  and  souvenirs 
of  Mr.  Lincoln  and  his  family.  In. the 
library,  which  served  as  the  second  par- 
lor in  Mr.  Lincoln's  day,  are  a  multitude 
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of  bookSj  pamphlets  and  pictures  per- 
taining to  Mr.  Lincoln.  Of  course,  most 
of  the  articles  displayed  in  the  Home 
are  unique j  and  cannot  be  duplicated. 

Some  people,  loyal , intellectual 
and  cultured,  visit  the  Home  as  they 
would  a  place  of  v/orship.  Others  come 
here  happily  under  the  impression  that 
they  can  learn  something  new  of  the  home 
life  and  beautiful  character  of  Mr.  Lin- 
coln. The  great  majority  Of  visitors, 
both  native  born  and  foreign,  come  to  pay 
humble  tribute  to  Mr.  Lincoln's  meniory. 
But ,unf ortimately ,  a  great  many  of  both 
sexes  behave  like  the  more  ordinary  Cook's 
tourists,  and  actually  rush  thru  the 
various  rooms  as    if  doing  it  either  for 
ezercise  or  on  a  wager.  The  present 
writer,  having  spent  considerable  time 
in  the  Home,  recalls  one  young  woman. 
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seemingly  possessed  of  more  than  aver- 
age intelligence 5  who  entered  by  the 
front  door,  rushed  thru  the . two  par- 
lors, the  dining  room  and  the  living 
room,   without  once  stopping  a  second  to 
look  at  any  one  object  in  particular, 
and  left  the  house  all  within. the  brief 
and  practically  wasted  space  of  two 
minutes • 

The  Custodian  of  the  Home  is  Mr. 
Albert  S.  Edwards,  whose  mother  was  the 
sister  of  Mrs.  Lincoln,   and  whose  grand- 
father, Ninian  Edwards,  was  the  first 
Governor  of  Illinois.  By  an  act  of  Con- 
gress of  February  3,   1809  the  Indiana 
Territory  was  divided  and  the  western 
portion  of  it  became  the  Territory  of 
Illinois.  Ninian  Edwards,  who  prior  to 
that  time  had  been  Chief . Justice     of  the 
Court  of  Appeals  of  Kentucky,  was  ap- 
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pointed  Governor  of  the  new  Illinois 
Territory  by  President  James  Madison, 
assuming  the  duties  of  his  .office  on 
June  n ,    1 809  . 

The  task  of  entertaining  and  en- 
lightening the  thousands  of  visitors 
falls  largely  to  the  lot  of  Mrs,  Edwards 
and  her  obliging  daughter,  Mrs.  Mary 
Edwards  Brown*     These  two  ladies  find 
their  work  richly  interesting,   altho  it 
requires  no  erd  of  diplomacy  and  patience 
to  place  themselves  in  sympathy  with  all 
their  callers,   for  the  simple  reason. that 
so  many,   strange  to  say,  are  ignorant  of 
the  details  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  life,  and 
ask  the  most  idiotic  questions  imaginable. 
Then,   there  are  many  others  who  display  a 
meaningless  curiosity  rather  than  a  genu- 
ine eagerness  to  learn,  practically  at 
first  hand,  something  of  the  more  inti- 
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mate  home  life  of  Mr.  and  Mrs,  Lincoln. 

There  is  a  fascination  in  the  study 
of  the  methods  and  manners  of  the  people 
■who  come  here.  It  was  the  privilege  of 
the  present  writer  to  hear,  some  extraor- 
dinarily strange  questions  while  visit- 
ing the  Home.  For  instance,  two  ministers 
of  the  gospel  called  one  morning.  Mrs. 
Edwards  showed  them  about  the  Home,  and 
while  calling  their  attention  to  a  cer- 
tain old  sofa  in  the  living  room,  made 
some  casual  remark  that  coupled  the  name 
of  Mrs.  Lincoln  with  that  of  Stephen  A. 
Douglas.  One  of  the  clergymen  immediate- 
ly showed  his  ignorance  of  history  by 
asking:   "  Oh,  then  she  knew  Douglas,  too, 
did  she  ?" 

On  another  occasion  'two  vfomen  with 
unsympathetic  personalities  and  shrill 
voices  were  looking  at  an  oil  painting 
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in  the  front  parlor. 

"  Who's  that  ?"  asked  one  of . the 
women • 

"  That  is  Robert  T.  Lincoln's  son," 
replied  Mrs.  Edwards. 

"  Whose  son  ?"  came  rather  arrogant- 
ly from. the  elder  of  the  two. 

"  Mr.  Robert  T.  Lincoln's,  "  quietly- 
repeated  Mrs.  Edwards. 

"  Who's  he  ?"  asked  the  elder  in  the 
manner  of  one  who  is  positive  that  an  at- 
tempt is  being  made  to  deceive  her. 

"  I'vlr .  Robert  T,  Lincdln,   "  calmly 
explained  the  always-  gentle  Mrs.  Edwards, 
"  is, the  eldest  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lin- 
coln . " 

In  the  tone  of  one  who  has  been  in- 
sulted the  woman  with  the  questions 
snapped  back:   "  Well,  the  ideal  Huh!  I 
never  even  heard  that  Mr.  Lincoln  had  a 
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son.  Did  you,  Kellie  ?  " 

But  poor  Nellie  was  as  ignorant  as 
her  companion. 

As  we  are  often  told  that  truth  is 
stranger  than  fiction,  the  following  in- 
cident, which  took  place  during  the  twen- 
tieth century,  may  be  of  interes't: 

A  man  whom  Mr.  Lincoln  would  have 
6alled  one  of  the  "  plain  people,"  rang 
the  bell  at  the  front"  door.  Mrs.  Edwards 
happened  to  be  in  the  hall  and  opened 
the  door. 

"  Is  this  Abraham  Lincoln's  home?" 
asked  the  man. 

He  was  told  that  it  was. 

"  Then  ask  him  to  come  out  here.. I 
want  to  see  him.  I'm  out  of  work,  and  I 
guess  he  can  give  me  a  j ob !  " 

Occasionally  history  repeats  itself. 
Sometimes  two  visitors     vmo  call  on  dif- 
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ferent  days  will  contrive  without  much 
effort  to  display  exactly  the  same 
amount,  degree  and  style  of  ignorance e 
The  bronze  casts  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  hands, K 
made  from  life  in  1860  by  Mr.  Leonard  ¥.|  ^^^-^ 
Volk  of  Chicago,  and  which  inspired  Mr.  n 
Edmund  Clarence  Stedman  to  write  his 
well  known  poem,   "  The  Hand  of  Lincoln," 
now  hang  on  the  wall  of  the  Lincoln  liv- 
ing room,  so  high  up  they  can  no  longer 
be  handled  or  broken  by  careless  visi- 
tors. Some  time  ago  two  men^  who  called 
on  different  days,  asked  the  same  fool- 
ish question  of  Mrs.  Edwards        Are  those 
Mr.  Lincoln's  hands-*petrif ied  ?  " 

Comedy  effects  are,  as  we  well  know, 
always  provided  by  the  many  who  make  a 
specialty  of  writing  their  names  in  pub- 
lic places.  Representatives  of  this  class 
enter  the  Home  as  if  in  a  great  hurry. 
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look  about  one  of.  the  rooms  a  moinent, 
then  suddenly  ask,  as  if  it  was  the 
most  important  question  in  their  respec- 
tive repertoires:"  '/iThere's  the  register?" 
They  are  told.  Then  they  hurriedly  write 
their  respective  names  and  depart,  fully 
satisfied  that  they  have  done  a  good 
day's  work. 

Many  visitors  are  so  timid  when  they 
enter  the  Home  that  they  embarrass  the 
members  of  the  Edwards  family.  After 
these  people  enter  the  ha-ll  they  stand 
silently  a  moment  and  then  offer  a  bash- 
ful affirmative  when  asked  if  they  wish 
to  inspect  the  house.  They  feel  they 
ought  to  visit  the  Home,  but  do  not  know 
just  what  to  do  or  say  after  they  have 
entered  it,  and  show  neither  enthusiasm 
nor  interest  ?fhen  they  behold,  the  price- 
less treasures  that  are  pointed  out  to 


them.- It  is  a  significant  fact  that  many 
Northerners  forget  to  remove  their  hats 
when  entering  the  Home.  On  the  other 
hand,  when  a  Southerner  or  a  foreigner 
comes  to  the  door,  he  stands  bareheaded 
the  moment  he  rings  the  bell.  Further- 
more, nearly  every  Southerner  formally 
introduces  himself  as  he  enters,  explains 
his  mission,  and  immediately  confides  in 
Mrs.  Edwards  or  Mrs.  Brown  :   "  You  know, 
Madam,  when  Mr.  Lincoln  passed  away  the 
South  lost  its  best  friend  !  " 

And  speaking  of  the  South,  another 
interesting  fact  connected  with  the  Lin- 
coln Home  is  that  Mr.  Albert  S.  Edwards, 
the  Custodian,   is  the  son  of  Mr.  Ninian 
Wirt  Edwards,  who  married  Mrs.  Lincoln's 
sister.  And  Mr.  Ninian  Wirt  Edwards  was 
the  third  cousin  of  Jefferson  Davis  ! 

In  this  connection  it  is  well  to 
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remember  what  Jefferson  Davis  said  to 
Colonel  A.Z.  McClure  in  1875  :   "  Next  to 
the  destruction  of  the  Confederacy,  the 
death  of  Abraham  Lincoln  was  the  darkest 
day  the  South  has  ever  known  ." 

One  of  Mr.  Albert  S.  Edwards'  per- 
sonal  treasures  is  a  gold-headed  cane  of 
which  he  is  extremely  proud-  as  he  has  a 
great  right  to  be.  It  is  the  now  famous 
cane  that  was  presented  to  Mr.  Lincoln 
on  the  morning  of  his  first  Inauguration 
by  Mr.  C.W.Young  of  l^evada,Cal.  It  is  a 
matter  of  history  that. the  defeated  candi- 
date for  the  Presidency,  Stephen  A.Doug- 
las, held  this  cane  and  the  new  Presi- 
dent's hat  while; Mr.  Lincoln. took  the 
oath  of  office  and  delivered  his  first 
Inaugural  Address.  The  cane  is  about 
thirty-nine  and  a  half  inches  long,  with 
a  gold  handle  some  eight  inches  long. 
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beautifully  carved  and  exquisitely  en- 
graved. At  the  end  of  the  handle  are 
some  fine  specimens  of  California  quartz. 
The  wood  is  a  magnificent  piece  of  thorn. 
The  inscTiption  on  the  handle  is  as  fol-» 
lows: 


'ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 

First  Republican  President  of  the  Uni- 
ted StateSjFrom  C.¥.  Young, Nevada j Cal . , 
March  4th , 1 861  . 
N.W.Edwards  from  Mrs.  Lincoln. 
N.W.Edwards  to  his  son  Charles  Edwards. 


The  United  States  Coat  of  Arms  is  also 
engraved  on  the  handle. 

When  Charles  Edwards  passed  away  in 
1913  he  bequeathed  the  cane  to  his  broth- 
er, Albert  S.Edwards,  altho  he  had  been 
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offered  $5,000.  for  it.  ■ 

Occasionally  the  visitors'  regis- 
ter in  the  Home  plays  an  important  part 
aside  from  its  original  purpose.  Some 
years  ago  a  well  known  Western  attorney 
came  to  Springfield  and  spent  two  days 
in  the  Home,  searching  the  old  registers 
for  a  certain  name  in  order  to  prove 
that  a  certain  man  accused  of  a  certain 
misdeed  in  a  neighboring  city,  had  been 
in  Springfield  on  a  certain  day. 

You  learn  a  great  many  things  in 
the  Lincoln  Home  because  the  house  was 
in  so  many  ways  a  part  of  Mr.  Lincoln. 
You  cannot  avoid  asking    questions,  and 
you  discover  that  in  one  respect,  at 
least,  a  false  impression  exists  in  re- 
gard to  Mr.  Lincoln.  For  instance,  it  is 
wrong  to  think  that  the  great  majority 
of  people  who  kr.ew  him  before  he  became 
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President  called  him  by  his  first  name* 
One  hears  anecdotes  of  Mr.  Lincoln  on 
every  side,  and  nearly  every  writer  and 
speak-er  gives  the  impression  that  mos.t  of 
the  men  and  women  who  knew  Mr.  Lincoln  in 
Springfield  and  ir  Charleston, 111 « , 
called  him  "Abe",   or  referred  to  him  as 
"  Old  Abe."  Very  few  ever  did  this  to  Mr. 
Lincoln's  face.  Mr.  Lincoln  was  a  great 
humorist;  he  loved  the  people;  he  de- 
lighted to  mingle  with  them;  but  he  was 
a  man  of  gentle,  but  pronounced  dignity, 
and  no  one  ever  dared  take  a  liberty 
with  him.  The  men  who  had  grown  up  with 
him  were  free  to  address  him  as  they 
pleased,  as  a  matter  of  course,  as  is 
customary  between  old  and  intimate  friends; 
but  all  others  everywhere  and  on  all  occa- 
sions addressed  him  as  "  Mr.  Lincoln."  It 
was  only  after  he  had  been  nomii ated  for 
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the  Presidency  that  the  people  who  were 
devoted  to  him  referred  to  him  as  "Abe" 
or  "  Old  Abe."  But  even  then  they  did 
not  address  hici  otherwise  than  as  "  Mr. 
Lincoln." 

One  of  the  residents  of  Spring- 
field who  knew  Mr.  Lincoln  in  the  old 
days  is  Major  James  A.Connolly,  for  some 
time  Commander  of  Stevenson  Post,  G.A.R. 
Major  Connolly  tells  you  of  Mr.  Lincoln's 
visit  to  his  old  home  in  Charleston, 111 . , 
early     in  1861,  Mr.  Lincoln  went  there 
to  visit  his  step— mother ,  Sarah  Bush 
Lincoln,  who  lived  some  six  miles  from 
Charleston,   on  the  farm  Yrhere  she  and 
Thomas  Lincoln  are  now  buried.  It  was  Mr. 
Lincoln's  last  visit  with  his  step-mother 
before  his  departure  for  Washington  to 
be  inaugurated,  and  consequently. the 
last  time  he  ever  saw  her. 
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Major  Connolly,  then  in  Charleston, 
and  another  old  friend  of  the  President- 
elect called  on  Mr.  Lincoln,  but  both  of 
them  were  in  a  quandary  as  to  how  they 
should  address  a  man  whom  they  had  known 
intimately     for  years, and  who  had  been 
elected  to  the  highest  office  in  the 
land.  They  felt  that  under  the  circum- 
stances "  Abe"  was  a  bit  too  familiar. 
At  the  same  time  they  concluded  that 
either  "  Lincoln"  or  "  Mr.  Lincoln" 
might  sound  extremely  strange  and  formal 
among  intimate  friends.  They  were  agreed 
that  "  Mr.  President"  was  altogether  too 
formal  and  wholly  out  of  place,  especial- 
ly as  ?£r.  Lincoln  had  not  yet  been  inau^ 
gurated.  So  they  decided  to  wait  until 
after  they  had  met  Mr.  Lincoln  again, and 
then  to  call  him  by  the  name ' or  title 
that  would  seem  most  in  accord  with. the 
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manner  of  their  reception. 

As  soon  as  they  appeared  Mr.  Lin- 
coln literally  grabbed  them,  made  them 
sit  down,  asked  about  everybody  they 
knew,  recalled  many  incidents  of  the 
past  with  which  all  three  were  familiar, 
and  talked  about  all  sorts  of  things  in 
the  old  familiar  way.  And  it  was  only 
after  they  had  left  Mr.  Lincoln  that  it 
dawned  upon  them  that  neither  they  nor 
he  had  in  any  way  referred  to  the  Presi- 
dency, to  Mr.  Lincoln's  election,   or  to 
anything  that  would  remind  him  that  he 
was     no  longer  one  of  the  common  people. 
Neither  of  his  visitors  had  congratulat- 
ed him  on  his  election,  and  not  one  word 
had  been  said  that  would  in  any  way  indi- 
cate that  anything  out  of  the  ordinary 
had  happened  since  their  last  meeting* 
Their  host  had  remained  the  same  humble 
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Abraham  Lincoln  they  had  knom  for  years* 
During  their  call  he  had  "been  so  busy 
telling  funny  stories  that  he  had  had  no 
time  to  think- of  his  new  place  in  the 
affections  of  the    American  people. 

Four  years  later  Major  Connolly 
served  as  one  of  the  Guard  of  Honor 
while  Mr.  Lincoln's  body  was  lying  in 
state  in.  the-  City  Hall  of  New  York.  A 
great  many  v/omen  brought  flovrers  which 
were  laid  about  and  beneath  the  casket. 
But  no  one  was  allowed  to  place  any 
flowers  on.  the  body  or  within,  the-  casket. 
Stillj  in  spite  of  all  precautions,  one 
lady  attired  in  black- approached  the 
casket  and,  before  any  member  of  the 
Guard  could  interfere,  or  even  realize 
what  she  was   doing,  had,  as  quick  as  a 
flash,  placed  a  red  rose  within  the  open 
casket  exactly  on  the  left  lapel  of  the 


black  coat  in  which  Mr.  Lincoln  was 
buried.  The  soldiers  were  amazed  at  her 
cunning  and  daring,  but  when  they  saw 
that  she  had  placed. the  flower  so  that 
it  looked  as  if  it  had  been  put  there  by 
one  of  the  official  mourners,   it  was  de* 
cided  to  allow  it  to  remain  on  Mr.  Lin- 
coln's coat,  and  probably  it  was  buried 
with  him.  No  one  ever  discovered  who. the 
lady  was,  but  she  certainly  outwitted 
every  member  of  the  Guard  of  Honor. 

One  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  most  intimate 
friends  in  Springfield,  about  twenty- 
five  years'.,  his  junior,  and  who  is  still 
to  be  found  in  the  chair  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Springfield  Marine  Bank,- 
organized  in  1851,  and  now  the  oldest 
bank  in  Illinois,-  is  Mr.  John  V*''.  Bunn. 
This  kindly  gentleman  of  the  old  school 
handled  Mr.  Lincoln's  campaign  funds  in 
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1860,  and  in  1865  became  his  ezecutor. 

Mr.  Biinn,   ir  reminiscent  moodj  v/ill 
tell  you  that  he  was  one  of  the  honored 
few  who  had  the  proud  privilege  of  list- 
ening to  Mr.  Lincoln's  private  reading 
of  his  famous  speech  later  delivered  be- 
fore the  Illinois  Rej^tiblican  State  Con- 
vention in  Springfield  on  June  17,1858, 
and  in  which  Mr.  Lincoln  said:   "  A  house 
divided  against  itself  cannot  stand." 
Mr.  Bunn  will  also  confess  that  at  that 
private  reading  only  one  man  was  present 
who  agreed  with  Mr.  Lincoln  at  the  time-, 
and  that  that  man  was  Mr.  Lincoln's  law 
partner,  William  H.  Herndon.  Later,  of 
course,  all  who  had  been  present  at.  the 
reading  changed  their  respective  opin- 
ions and  finally  agreed  with  Mr.  Lincoln. 

Mr.  Bunn  adds  that  Mr.  Lincoln  was 
always  so  self-reliant . that  he  never. 
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under  any  circumstances,  asked  any  one 
for  advice.  When  he  had  made  up  his  mind 
. that  it  was  right  to  do  a  certain  thing 
he  always  did  it. 

Whil^  the  present  writer  was  visit- 
ing the  Home  an  elderly  gertleman  called 
and  received  a  hearty  welcome.  Tlje  visi- 
tor was  a  man  to  be  envied,   for  he  had 
known  Abraham  Lincoln  since  1836.  At 
'  that  time  Mr.  Lincoln  resided  at  New 
Salem, 111.,  where  he  was  Deputy  Surveyor 
under  Thomas  Neale  and  Postmaster  of  the 
village.  Dr.  William  Jayne,  a  native  and 
resident  of  Springfield,  had  at  the  time 
of  this  visit  the  proud  distinction  of 
having  known  Mr.  Lincoln  longer  than  any 
other  man  living.  Dr.  Jayne  at  eighty- 
six  was  still  young  enough  to  be  blessed 
with  a  wonderful  memory,  and  all  the  en«* 
thusiasm  of  a  man  of  fifty.  He  was  also 
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justly  proud  of  the  fact  that  he  had 
always  been  able  to  read  without  glasses. 

Dr.  Jayne  is  the  author  of  two  small 
books  J   one  of  them  entitled,"  Abraham 
Lincoln.  Personal  Reminiscences  of  the 
Martyred  President",  an  address  deliver- 
ed before  .the  Grand  Army  Hall  and  Memorial 
Association  of  Illinois,   in  Chicago, Feb- 
ruary 12,   1900.  The  other  is  entitled 
"Personal  Reminiscences  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln," an  address  delivered  before  the 
Springfield  Chapter  of  the  Daughters  of 
the  American  Revolution,  at  the  Lincoln 
Home,  February  12,1907.  Dr.  Jayne  was 
elected  a  State  Senator  in  1860.  Later 
Mr.  Lincoln  appointed  him  the  first  Terri- 
torial Governor  of  Dakota.  Dr.  Jayne  is 
the  President  of  the  Lincoln  Library  at 
Springfield,  which  was  presented  to, the 
City  of  Springfield  by  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie 
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at  a  cost  of  $75,000. 

It  was  Dr.  Jayne ' s  sister,  Miss  Ju- 
lia Jayne,  who  was  Mrs.  Lincoln's  brides*  - 
maid,  and  who  married  Judge  Lyman  Trum- 
bull,  later"  Uni-tied  States  Senator  from 
Illinois  from  1854  to  1866.   It  was  Sen- 
ator Trumbull  to  whom  Mr.  Lincoln  wrote 
from  Springfield, on  December  10,1860, 
"Private  and  Confidential": 

"Let  there  be  no  compromise  on  the 
question  of  extending  slavery.  If 
there  be,   all  our  labor  is  lost, and 
ere  long  must  be-  done  over  again. 
The  dangerous  ground— that  into  which 
some  of  our  friends  have  a  hanker*- 
ing  to  run— is  Pop.  Sov.  Have  none 
of  it.  Stand  firm..  The  tug  has  to 
come;   and  better  now  than  any  time 
hereafter.  " 
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Dr. . Jayne  receives  you  cordially 
when  introduced  to  him  by  Mr.  Henry  C, 
Remann,  who  is  the  brother  of  Mrs.  Al- 
bert S.  Edwards,   and  the  Librarian  of  the 
Lincoln  Library.  You  observe  that  Dr. 
Jayne's  appearance  suggests  a  composite 
of  Mr.  Lincoln  without  his  beard  and 
the  late  Joseph  Jefferson.  You  also  note 
that  Dr.  Jayne's  speech  reminds  you  forci* 
bly  of  that  of  the  beloved  impersonator 
of  Rip  Van  Winkle.  You  congratulate  Dr. 
Jayne  on  having  known  Mr.  Lincoln  so 
long  and  so  intimately,   and  ask: 

"  Doctor,  when  you  first  knew  Mr, 
Lincoln  did  you  or  any  one  else  ever 
imagine  that  he  would  prove  so  great  a 
man  as  he  did 

Dr. Jayne  rises,  looks  you  squarely 
in  the  face,  and  employing  the  forefin- 
ger of  his  right  hand  to  emphasise  his 
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answer,   says  deliberately: 

"  Young  man,   I  distinctly  remember 
my  father  saying  to  me  one  day,-  and  Abe 
Lincoln  was  there  at  the  time,-  'William,' 
says  he,    'I  want  you  to  keep  your  eyes 
open  on  Ab-e  Lincoln  1   I  tell  you  this  boy 
will  some  day  be  Governor  of  the  State 
of  Illinois!    '  " 

Another  happy  memory  of  the  Lincoln 
Home  is  distinctly  personal.  It  is  a 
Sabbath  evening  in  December.  You  are  the 
only  guest  in  the  house,   and  you  are 
being  delightfully  entertaired  by  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Edwards,  and  their  daughter, 
Mrs.  Brown.  They  relate  many  interest- 
ing,intimate  and  even  sacred  reminiscen- 
ces of  Mr.  Lincoln,   and  give  you  every 
opportunity  for  a  close  and  welcome 
study  of  the  many  historical,  literary 
and  personal  treasures  in  the  Home.  You 
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are  seated  in  Daniel  Webster's  old 
chair  at  Mr.  Lincoln's  old*fashioned 
composite  desk  and  bo ok* case  that  still 
contains  a  number  of  his  books  and  other 
valuable  personal  belongings.  You  exam* 
ine  a  book,  alid  after  a  while  discover 
that  you  are  alone  in  the  living  room,  of 
the  Lincoln  Home.  You  wonder  a  moment  at 
the  absence  of  your  three  hosts,   and  then 
resume  your  study  of  the  book  before  you 
on  Mr.  Lincoln's  desk.  A  moment  later 
you    hear  a  rustling  in  the  dining  room, 
and  then  a  little  procession  of  three 
enters  almost  ceremoniously.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Edwards  are  followed  by  Mrs.  Brown  who 
carries  an  extremely  handsome  and  heavy 
old-^f ashioned  silver  service  on  which 
are  yellovj^  wine  and  cake.  With  sympathet- 
ic formality  Mrs.  Edwards  does  the  hon* 
ors  and  asks: 
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"  Wilfl  you  do  us  the  honor  to  par* 
tak©  of  some  wine     and  cake  from  the  sil« 
ver  service  used  at  the  wedding  of  Mr» 
and  Mrs.  Lincoln?" 

Astonished,   deeply  impressed  and 
proud,  you  rise  and  reply:   "  I  must 
quote  Juliet  and  say,    '    'Tis  an  honor 
that  I  dreamed  not  of!    '  " 

Never  was  wine  so  good.  Never  was 
cake  so  delicious.  The  service  is  placed 
before  you  on  Mr.  Lincoln's  desk,   anc  you 
feel  Mr.  Lincoln's  spiritual  presence  in 
the  room  that  knev7  him  so  intimately  for 
seventeen  years.  You  forget  that  the 
voice  of  the  Great  Emancipator  has  been 
silenced  in     eternal  song  for  nearly 
half  a  century.  Irdeed,  Abraham  Lircoln 
is  with  you.  Everything  in  the  house, ~ 
furniture,  books , pictures ,  silver-ware, 
relics, mementos,  the  old  door-knobs,  even 


the  old-fashioned     door-bell,-  also  for- 
•ever  stilled,-  voices  and  reflects  Abra- 
ham Lincoln.  One  of  your  hosts,  Mr.  Fd- 
wards,     adds  to  your  indebtedness  when 
he  presents  you  with  two  little  old  bal- 
lots that  saw  service  at  the  Presiden- 
tial election  of  November,   I860,-  one 
of  them  bearing  the  names  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  of  Illinois  and  Hannibal  Hamlin 
of  Maine  at  the  head  of  the  Republican 
ticket,  the  other  showing  Stephen  A. 
Do-aglas  and    Eerschel  V.Johnson  of  Geor- 
gia 8.S  champions  of  the  Democratic  party. 

Mrs.  Bro\m  steps  forward  and  for 
good  luck  presents  you  with  a  large 
four-leaved  clover  that  grew  in  the  yard 
of  Mr.  Lincoln's  house.  Mrs.  Edwards  then 
makes  a  little  speech  presenting  you 
with  a  piece  of  black  walnut  that  was 
once  a  pkrt  of  a  weather  board  in. the 
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front  of  the  Lircoln  Home,  and  on  which 
a  bronze  profile  portrait  of  Mr.  Lincoln 
has  been  mounted.  The  ecstasy  of. the  mo- 
ment is  soon  coupled  with  an  appreciation 
of  the     simplicity  of  the  scene  which 
again  reminds  you  that  Mr.  Lincoln  was 
himself  one  of  the  "  plain  people  "  he 
loved  so  well,  and  that  he  had  no  desire 
for  either  riches  or  display.  You. then 
remember . that  this  was  the  comfortable 
home  to  which  he  had  hoped  to  return  at 
the  expiration  of  his  second  term  as 
President,  firmly  intending  to  resume 
his  practice  of  the  law  in  Springfield. 

Suddenly  you  are  made  to  realize 
that  familiarity  and  intimate  friendship 
usually  dwarf  our  impressions  of  great- 
ness. Mrs.  Edwards  happens  to  mention 
that  when  Mr.  Lincoln  left  Springfield 
for  Washington  to  be  inaugurated  she  did 
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not  hear  him  deliver  his  never-to-be- 
forgotten  farewell  address  to  his  neigh- 
bors and  friends  on  that  memorable  Feb-- 
ruary  11,1861,  two  days  after  Jefferson 
Davis  had  been  elected  President  of. the 
Confederate  States  of  America.  "  Why,  I 

had    heard  Mr.  Lincoln  so  often  I  didn't 
think  anything  about  it  I" 

Mrs .Edwards  then  informs  you. that  Mr. 
Lincoln  had  given  her  many  books  ?/hen  she 
was  a  girl,   and  that  he  had  written  his 
name  in  them,  books  which  she  had  failed 
to  preserve , ho?/ever .  And  then,  vfith  infin- 
ite,but  pardonable  pride,  Mrs.  Edwards 
confesses  that  Mr.  Lincoln  had  kissed  her 
a  thousand  times! 

Think  of  the  myriads  of  women  who 
today  vfish  they  could  say  that  they  had 
been  kissed  even  once  by  the  immortal 
Lincoln  ! 
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The  life  of  oiir  Mother  was  such  an  eventful 
one  so  closely  connected  with  many  of  the  great  men  of 
the  country  and  the  history  of  Illinois  that  we  often 
urged  her  to  write  her  autobiographQr .    But  this  she  never 
did.    Finally  in  January  of  this  year  (1909)  I  persuaded 
her  to  dictate  to  me  for  a  few  minutes  each  day  such  in- 
cidents as  she  could  easily  remember,  and  all  contained 
in  this  little  pamphlet  except  the  account  of  her  arrival 
in  Springfield,  and  her  acquaintance  with  Mrs.  Lincoln 
and  the  Lincoln  wedding  which  is  copied  from  a  letter 
written  by  her  in  1900  for  the  Chicago  Tribune,  is  from 
this  dictation.    Finding  however  that  it  was  trying  her 
strength  too  much  I  laid  aside  the  notes  and  told  her  we 
would  wait  till  she  felt  stronger.    But  that  time  never 
came  and  many  interesting  incidents  are  left  untold.  All 
that  I  could  gather  however  I  have  had  put  into  this 
little  pamphlet,  hoping  it  will  prove  a  comfort  and  of 
interest  to  her  family  and  her  dearest  friends.-  M.E.R. 


SOME  INCIDENTS  IN  THE  LIFE  OF 

MS.  BENJ.  S.  EDWARDS 

My  grandfather,  Samuel  S.  Dodge,  was  an  officer  in  the  Army  of  the 
Revolution,  a  personal  friend  of  George  Washington,  and  one  of  the  charter 
members  of  the  Cincinnati  Society. 

My  father  was  born  in  New  York  city  in   ,  was  a  graduate  of 

Columbia  College,  was  a  colonel  in  the  War  of  1812  and  stationed  for  a  time 
at  Sacketts  Harbor.    After  the  close  of  the  war  he  returned  to  New  York,  where 
he  commenced  the  practice  of  law  and  in  1814  married  Jane  Dey  Varick,  niece  of 
Col.  Richard  Varick  and  granddaughter  of  Margaretta  Van  Wyck  of  Holland. 

In  1815  my  father  and  mother  left  New  York  for  Kaskaskia,  then  the 
capitol  of  the  territory  of  Illinois.    On  their  way  west  they  stopped  at  Cin- 
cinnati and  spent  two  weeks  with  Mr.  Nicholas  Longworth,  vho  constructed  an 
"ark"  for  the  transportation  of  their  household  goods  down  the  Ohio  river. 

Kaskaskia,  though  a  small  town,  could  boast  of  quite  a  number  of  noted 
men.    Among  them  Ninian  Edwards  (governor  of  the  territory  and  afterward  third 
governor  of  the  state),  David  J.  Baker,  Sydney  Breeze  (afterward  a  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Coiort  of  the  United  States),  and  Judge  Nathaniel  Pope.    %  oldest 
brother,  John  Varick,  was  bom  in  New  York  before  my  parents  started  west.  My 
two  brothers,  Henry  Augustus  and  ^''■1  chard  Varick,  and  myself,  were  bom  in  Kas- 
kaskia in  a  house  which  my  father  rented  from  Governor  Edwards.    I  was  born  in 
1819.    I  remember  very,  very  little  of  n^r  life  in  that  little  western  town  ex- 
cept that  my  parents  enjoyed  the  society  of  the  noted  men  I  have  mentioned  and 
their  families,  and  that  we  children  were  often  terrified  by  the  Kaskaskia 
Indians  who,  though  a  friendly  tribe,  were  often  very  annoying. 

In  1825  my  father  decided  to  return  to  New  York  and  resumed  the  prac- 
tice of  law  in  that  city  but  had  his  home  in  the  city  of  Brooklyn,  on  Brooklyn 
Heights.    Miile  engaged  in  an  important  case  he  contracted  a  severe  cold  and  died 
in  1827.    %  mother  returned  to  New  York,  living  there  till  18S4,  when  she  moved 
to  New  Haven  in  order  that  my  brothers,  John  and  Richard,  could  attend  Yale  College. 
ISy  brother  John  entered  the  sophomore  class.    Jljy  brother  Henrj'^  attended  school  at 
South  Hadlqy,  Mass.,  and  became  a  civil  engineer  imder  John  Randall,  the  then  great 
civil  engineer  of  the  country.    While  surveying  between  Macon  and  Savannah,  Ga., 
he  contracted  typhoid  fever  and  died  in  Savannah  in  1839,  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
one  years  and  six  months.    His  young  friends  wrote  to  my  mother,  asking  pennission 
to  erect  a  monument  to  his  memory.    Last  year  (1908)  a  young  friend  of  mine  visited 
the  cemetery  where  he  was  buried  and  brought  me  a  bunch  of  leaves  from  his  grave, 
which  she  said  still  showed  beautiful  care  from  loving  friends. 

While  a  child  in  New  York  I  attended  school  in  a  building  opposite  the 
old  Fulton  street  Methodist  church,  where  noonday  prayer  meetings  are  still  held 
and  where  the  first  infant  school  was  organized.    After  we  had  been  in  New  ^aven 
about  three  years  I  went  back  to  New  York  to  attend  Mrs.  Oakhill's  school,  boarding 
at  the  school  for  nine  months,  but  my  health  being  delicate  my  mother  called  me 
back  to  New  Haven  where  we  boarded  for  three  years  at  the  old  Revolutionary  home  of 
Major  Lines,  whose  three  maiden  sisters  ran  the  house.    The  second  sister  married 
Judge  Dagget,  president  of  New  %ven  Law  School.    In  New  Haven  I  took  French  lessons 
at  Mrs.  Tuttle's,  but  attended  school  at  Mrs.  Abthorpes  on  Hill  House  avenue. 
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On  my  way  to  school  one  morning  I  met  a  young  girl  who  asked  me  if  I 
could  direct  her  to  Mrs.  Abthorpe's.    I  told  her  I  was  going  there  and  we  could 
walk  together  and  during  this  walk  I  formed  a  warm  friendship  with  Charlotte  Platte 
of  Owego,  M.  Y.,  afterward  Mrs.  George  Underwood,  which  lasted  without  a  break 
mtil  her  death  a  few  years  ago.    Diiring  a  visit  to  Charlotte  Platte  in  Owego  I 
met  the  poet,  Nathaniel  Willis  whose  beautiful  home,  "Glen  Mary,"  was  about  three 
miles  from  the  city.    '^Is  brother,  "Dick"  Willis,  and  I  were  great  friends  in  New 
Haven  and  he  was  visiting  his  brother  while  I  was  at  the  Piatt's,    fie  was  a  great 
musician  playing  upon  almost  every  instrument,  and  also  a  great  wag  and  fond  of 
playing  all  sorts  of  tricks  on  friends  and  acquaintances.    In  the  beginning  of 
1838  I  met  Benjamin  S.  Edwards,  son  of  Gov.  Ninian  Edwards  of  Illinois.  Benjamin 
Edwards  was  attending  ^ale  College  and  had  the  distinction  of  being  the  first 
graduate  of  that  college  from  Illinois.    While  in  New  Haven  I  became  acquainted 
with  many  young  men  from  the  South  ^o  afterwards  became  distinguished  in  the  Civil 
War,  Benjamin  Yaney  of  Mississippi,  the  Gordons  of  South  Carolina,  Schley,  general 
in  the  Confederate  army,  and  many  others. 

I  had  always  wanted  to  come  back  to  the  state  in  which  I  was  born  and 
when  I  married  Benjamin  Edwards  (August  13,  1839,  at  6  a.m.),  we  decided  to  make 
our  home  in  Illinois.    Immediately  after  the  marriage  ceremony  we  took  the  boat  for 
New  York  city.    After  spending  three  days  there  we  went  to  Philadelphia,  spending 
several  days.    Then  over  the  i'ocono  Mountains  in  a  stage  coach  back  to  Buffalo. 
My  brother  Richard  joined  us  and  Mr.  Edwards  left  my  mother,  my  brother  and  myself 
while  he  came  to  Illinois  to  select  a  home,  and  decided  to  locate  in  Springfield. 
We  spent  quite  a  time  in  Buffalo  and  Niagara  Falls  and  then  went  back  to  New  Saven. 
After  making  arrangements  in  Springfield,  Mp.  Edwards  joined  us  in  New  Haven  and  on 
November  1,  1859,  we  started  on  our  journey  to  our  new  home,  stopping  again  at 
Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh.    We  took  the  boat  Albar^  to  Shawneetown,  Illinois,  and 
from  there  to  St.  Louis,  where  we  arrived  the  beginning  of  -December,  1839#    We  went 
directly  to  the  home  of  Mrs.  Margaret  Lane,  sister  of  my  husband,  where  we  stayed  a 
month.    January  3,  1840,  we  took  the  stage  for  Springfield,  reaching  there  January  4, 
a  cold,  snowy  evening.    My  first  impressions  of  this  town  of  1,200  inhabitants  were 
anything  but  pleasant.    No  street  lights,  no  sidewalks,  and  the  mud  so  thick  it  was 
hard  for  the  stage  to  pull  through.    We  stopped  first  at  the  only  hotel,  or  rather 
inn,  "The  American  House,"  and  after  depositing  some  of  our  fellow  travelers  the  old 
coach  went  lumbering  up  to  the  home  of  Mr.  Ninian  Edv;ards,  my  husband's  oldest  brother, 
who  had  invited  us  to  stay  with  them  until  our  house  was  ready  for  occupancy;  an  invita- 
tion we  most  gladly  accepted.    The  house  was  a  large,  commodious  structure  near  the 
present  state  house.    My  heart  v^as  hei>vj  at  the  thought  of  meeting  strangers,  but  0! 
what  a  haven  of  rest  it  appeared  to  me  when  we  entered  that  bright  hospitable  home  and 
how  quickly  my  fears  were  dispersed  by  the  cordial  welcome  we  received  from  all  of  the 
family.    The  house  seemed  as  brilliantly  illuminated  by  its  firelight,  astral  lamps  and 
candles,  as  in  these  days  by  the  use  of  gas  and  electricity. 

Mr.  Edwards  had  married  Elizabeth  Todd  of  Kentucky  and  it  was  on  that  evening 
that  i  first  met  her  sister  Mary,  afterwards  Mrs.  Abraham  Lincoln.    I  must  stop  right 
here  to  tell  of  my  acquaintance    and  friendship  with  this  interesting  woman. 

I  was  attracted  toward  her  at  once.    The  simshine  in  her  heart  was  reflected 
in  her  face.    She  greeted  me  with  such  warmth  of  manner  that  I  was  made  to  feel  per- 
fectly at  home  and  thoijgh  a  little  older  than  I  she  insisted  upon  my  calling  her  by  her 
first  name,  saying  she  knew  we  Virould  be  great  friends  and  I  must  call  her  i^fery.  This 
bond  of  friendship  was  continued  to  the  end  of  her  life.    Mary  Todd  had  naturally  a  fine 
mind  and  cultivated  tastes,    ^he  was  a  great  reader  and  possessed  of  a  remarkably  re- 
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tentive  memory.    Her  brilliant  conversation,  often  embellished  with  apt  quotations, 
made  her  society  much  sought  after  by  the  young  people  of  the  town,    '^he  was  quick 
at  repartee  and  when  the  occasion  seemed  to  require  it  was  sarcastic  and  severe. 
About  that  time  Springfield  society  contained  some  of  the  brightest  young  men  that 
any  state  could  produce,  men  whose  names  hold  a  prominent  place  in  Illinois  history, 
during  the  sessions  of  the  legislature.    Among  them  were  Isaac  Arnold,  J.  Young 
Scannon,  LjTuan  Trumbull,  Mark  Skinner,  William  B.  Ogden  of  Chicago  and  others  besides 
our  own  bright  particular  stars,  of  whom  I  will  name  only  Abraham  Lincoln  and  Stephen 
A.  Douglas,  the  "Little  Giant,"  though  there  were  others  vrtiose  names  stand  high  on 
the    roll  of  honor  of  our  state.    These  legislative  assemblies  were  always  the  occa- 
sion of  many  social  gatherings  for  distinguished  men  from  every  part  of  the  state  who 
came  to  the  capital  and  were  royally  entertained  by  our  ladies.    There  was  then  a 
galaxy  of  beautiful  girls  vriiose  vivacity,  jjitelligence  and  propriety  of  deportment 
would  entitle  them  to  entree  of  the  choicest  society  of  any  ^ity.    It  was  a  brave  set 
of  young  people  with  a  congeniality  of  mind  and  spirit  such  as  is  seldom  met  with  in 
these  days.    I  have  heard  that  at  these  times  Uary  Todd  was  the  center  of  attraction. 

Mr.  Lincoln  I  think  was  acknowledged  to  be  the  most  popular  and  agreeable 
talker  of  the  young  men.    ^is  stories  were  always  listened  to  with  the  greatest  at- 
tention and  enjoyed  immensely.    I  heard  a  rumor  of  an  engagement  between  Mr.  Lincoln 
and  Mary  Todd,  yet  I  considered  it  one  of  those  unfounded  reports  always  floating  in 
society,  for  I  really  thought  Mr.  Douglas  was  more  assiduous  in  his  attentions  than 
Mr.  Lincoln. 

We  were  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwards  for  two  weeks.    %  husband  had  purchased 
a  home  on  the  corner  of  Mams  and  Fourth  street  which  had  been  occupied  by  ^bert  Irwin, 
president  of  the  Springfield  Marine  Bank,  and  here  my  oldest  daughter,  Helen  Maria,  was 
bom  in  August,  1840.    -During  the  winter  of  1841  I  bad  two  young  visitors'  who  spent 
several  weeks  with  me.    One  was  a  bright  dashing  girl  from  Chicago,  the  daughter  of 
Justin  ^utterfield.    The  other  was  the  daughter  of  Judge  Pope  from  St.  Louis,  a  sweet 
and  attractive  girl.    Some  of  Mr.  Edwards'  cousins  v;ere  visiting  l&r.  Ninian  Edwards, 
making  a  gay  company,  and  as  our  house  was  not  far  from  Miss  '^odd's  home  and  almost 
opposite  the  Second  Presbyterian  church  where  the  legislative  sessions  were  held  (the 
first  statehouse  was  not  built  then) ,  our  house  seemed  the  favorite  rendezvous  for  all 
these  young  girls,  who  often  tied  to  tease  Mary  about  her  "tall  beau."    She  bore  their 
jokes  and  teasings  good  naturedly  but  would  give  them  no  satisfaction,  neither  affirming 
nor  denying  the  report  of  her  engagement  to  Mr.  Lincoln.    It  was  therefore  with  great 
surprise    that  I  heard  of  her  intended  marriage.    Ninian  Edwards  came  to  our  house  early 
in  the  morning  of  a  November  day  and  without  any  preliminaries  said,  "Bty  wife  wants  you 
to  come  over  to  our  house  this  evening."    I  asked  what  was  going  on.    He  replied,  "We 
are  going  to  have  a  wedding.    I  met  Mr.  Lincoln  a  while  ago  and  he  told  me  that  he  and 
Mary  were  going  to  be  married  this  evening.    I  think  he  said  at  the  parsonage,  but  I 
told  him  that  must  not  be.    Mary  was  my  ward  and  if  she  was  going  to  be  married  it  must 
be  from  my  house."    He  went  on  to  say  that  he  had  left  his  wife  greatly  disturbed  over 
the  fact  that  she  did  not  have  time  to  prepare  a  suitable  wedding  feast.    There  were  no 
confectioners  in  those  days  to  furnish  dainty  refreshments  which  ace  now  so  necessary  on 
such  occasions,  no  caterers  to  relieve  the  housekeepers  of  the  labor  of  preparing  the 
menus  for  hungry  guests.    Every  housekeeper  had  to  depend  on  the  skill  of  her  own  hands 
and  her  own  good  taste  in  preparing  the  needed  edibles  for  such  occasions.    There  was 
only  one  bakery  in  the  city  of  Springfield.    Its  choicest  commodities  were  gingerbread 
and  beer.    Some  little  misunderstanding  had  occurred  which  had  prevented  Mr.  Lincoln 
from  visiting  at  Mr.  Ninian  Edwards*  house,  but  IHrs.  Simeon  Francis,  a  mutual  friend 
vrtiose  husband  was  editor  of  the  Sangamon  Journal,  had  made  arrangements  that  they  should 
meet  at  her  house  and  it  was  there  the  wedding  was  planned.    Mary  had  been  reticent 


and  had  not  given  the  least  intimation  of  her  purpose. 

Human  nature  is  the  same  all  over  the  world.    This  little  town  was  not 
free  from  its  rivalries,  jealousies  and  envying s.     Some  one  had  spoken  of  Mr.  Lincoln 
as  a  "plebeian."    This  rankled  in  the  heart  of  Miss  Todd  sorely.    So  when  about  noon 
of  the  wedding  day  Mrs.  Edwards'  feelings  were  sufficiently  calmed  to  talk  to  her  sister 
of  the  affair  she  said,  "Mary  you  have  not  given  me  much  time  to  prepare  for  our  guests 
tills  evening."    Then  she  added,  "I  guess  I  will  have  to  send  to  old  Dickey's  for  some 
gingerbread  and  beer."    Mary  replied,  "Well,  that  will  be  good  enough  for  plebeians,  I 
suppose." 

Mrs.  Edwards  was  a  model  housekeeper  ajid  her  entertainments    were  always  elab- 
orate and  elegant.    They  were  on  this  occasion,  although  conditions  were  not  favorable. 
She  was  equal  to  the  emergency  and  prepared  an  elegant  and  bountiful  supper,    '^'he  wedding 
was  what  might  be  called  a  pretty  one,  simple  yet  impressive.    Ihe  details,  many  of  them, 
probably  were  not  long  remembered  by  those  present,  but  if  we  could  have  had  even  the 
imagination  of  a  thought  of  what  the  future  had  in  store  for  Mr.  Lincoln  the  most  tri- 
fling incident  of  that  event  doubtless  would  have  been  impressed  upon  memory  as  with  the 
point  of  a  diamond. 

I  have  heard  that  Miss  Todd's  ambition  was  sometimes  colossal.    She  had  from 
early  girlhood  said  she  expected  to  nmrry  a  man  who  some  day  would  be  President  of  the 
United  States  and  she  seemed  to  have  a  prophetic  vision  that  this  ambition  would  be 
realized.    But  what  was  there  in  Mr.  Lincoln  to  encourage  such  ambition  and  expectation? 
Apparently  nothing.    And  vAien  he  was  nominated  it  seemed  impossible  that  this  should  ever 
be.    There  were  so  many  others  that  vi?e  could  name  who  seemed  so  much  better  fitted  for 
tills  position  than  he.    But  the  One  who  regardeth  not  the  outward  appearances  but  "know- 
eth  that  is  the  mind  of  man"  saw  in  Mr.  Lincoln  that  which  qualified  him  to  be  the  leader 
of  this  great  nation,  which  was  to  undergo  such  trying  and  fearftH  changes,  and  therefore 
bestowed  upon  him  this  crown  of  glory.    His  title  to  it  who  can  doubt?    His  reign  was 
short  but  the  results,  the  effect,  will  live  forever  and  forever.    I  saw  but  little  of 
Mrs.  Lincoln  after  her  husband's  election.    It  was  but  a  few  evenings  after  this  event 
that  I  met  her  at  a  little  gathering  at  the  residence  of  Dr.  William  Jayne.    I  congrat- 
ulated her  and  said:  "Mary,  you  were  wise,  but  I  used  to  think  Mr.  Douglas  would  be  your 
choice."    She  replied  most  emphatically,    "No,  I  liked  him  well  enough,  but  that  was  all." 
The  next  time  I  saw  her  was  several  months  after  Mr,  Lincoln* s  assissination.    She  heard  I 
was  visiting  in  C--,icago  and  sent  to  ask  me  to  call  on  her  at  the  Clifton  House,    ©he  told 
me  then  that  for  weeks  and  months  after  her  husband's  death  she  was  in  such  a  condition 
that  life  to  her  was  a  "perfect  blank."    "Time  seemed  blotted  out,"  she  said,  "I  must 
have  been  living  all  these  weeks  in  a  state  of  unconsciousness  for  1  remember  nothing  and 
the  awakening  was  terrible."    She  told  me  of  her  fear  lest  Mr.  Lincoln  should  be  defeated 
in  his  re-election,  adding,  "I  could  have  gone  down  on  my  knees  to  ask  votes  for  him  and 
again  and  again  he  said:  'Mary,  I  am  afraid  you  will  be  punished  for  this  overweening 
anxiety.    If  I  am  to  be  re-elected  it  will  be  all  right 5  if  not,  you  must  bear  the  disap- 
pointment.' " 

If  she  then  could  only  have  had  some  prophetic  vision  of  that  which  was  on  the 
other  side  of  that  impenetrable  fog  bank — of  that  which  vras  to  be — how  would  she  have 
received  it?    In  merciful  kindness  it  was  hidden  from  her  eyes,    fin  this  year,  1909, 
Mrs.  Edwards  and  her  nephew,  Mr.  Albert  Edwards,  now  custodian  of  the  Lincoln  home,  a:e 
the  only  ones  living  of  those  who  attended  the  wedding  of  Abraham  Lincoln  and  Mary  fodd. 
Mr.  A.  E.  v^as  three  years  old  at  the  time.]] 
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To  go  back  to  events  in  my  ovm  life.    In  1842  a  son  Richard,  was  born, 
who  lived  but  a  ^evj  short  time.    We  lived  on  the  comer  of  Adams  and  Fourth  Street 
about  two  and  one-half  years  and  then  the  property  was  transferred  to  Mr.  Hogan  in 
exchange  for  his  beautiful  heme  of  fourteen  acres,  then  outside  of  city  limits,  which 
has  been  my  home  ever  since  (sixty-seven  years).    The  house  was  build  in  1833,    A  t 
first  it  was  lonely  indeed,    '^'here  was  not  a  house  in  sight  except  a  little  log  school- 
house  between  what  are  now  Enos  avenue  and  Union  Street.    Mr,  Beaumont  -Parks  of  Indiana/^ 
was  the  teacher  and  here  some  of  the  best  men  of  Springfield  received  their  early  edu- 
cation.   %  daughter  Alice  was  born  August  11,  1844,  and  my  daughter  Mary  Stuart  (Named 
for  the  wife  of  my  husband's  partner,  John  S.  Stuart)  November  15th,  1848. 

In  those  days  lawyers  had  to  travel  in  stage  coaches  or  on  horseback  to  the 
surrounding  towns  and  cities  to  hold  court  and  I  was  left  much  alone  with  nry  children. 
It  was  almost  impossible  to  get  servants.    I  had  brought  a  woman  from  St.  Louis  but 
found  her  so  intemperate  that  in  less  than  a  year  I  was  obliged  to  discharge  her  and 
my  troubles  in  housekeeping  began.    I  knew  nothing  of  cooking  and  shed  many  a  tear 
over  my  first  attempts.    The  capital  of  the  state  had  been  changed  from  Vandalia  to 
Springfield  in  1857  and  the  state  house  (now  court  house)  not  being  completed  vriien 
we  came  here,  the  sessions  of  the  legislature  were  held  in  the  Second  Presbyterian 
chprch,  corner  of  Adams  and  Fourth  Streets,  directly  opposite  our  first  Springfield 
home.    Abraham  Lincoln  was  a  member  of  the  legislature  at  that  time  and  it  was  in  that 
year  I  first  saw  him  as  he  passed  out  of  the  church  at  the  close  of  the  sessions  and 
when  the  walks  and  streets  were  so  muddy  men  could  scarcely  life  their  feet. 

In  1843  there  was  a  branch  railroad  built  from  Jacksonville  and  a  little 
trial  engine  was  run  to  Springfield  on  the  day  which  the  Millerites  had  set  for  the 
end  of  the  world,  and  when  I  heard  the  screech  of  the  whistle  and  roaring  and  rumbling 
of  the  engine  I  was  much  terrified,  feeling  sure  the  prophecy  was  correct. 

The  C.  &  A. ,  the  first  regular  railroad,  was  constructed  in  1952  and  cut 
through  part  of  our  property,  destroying  a  beautiful  maple  grove.    In  1842,  before 
this  railroad  was  completed,  we  (^.  Edwards,  my  daughter  Helen,  then  about  tvirenty 
months  old,  a  nurse  maid  and  myself),  made  a  trip  to  Chicago  in  oiir  carriage.  -We 
stopped  at  Delavan  and  several  places  along  the  route,  taking  about  ten  days.  Jiadge 
Nathaniel  Pope  (who  had  moved  from  Kaskask.ia  to  St.  Louis)  with  his  two  daughters, 
Lucretia  and  Cynthis,  twin  sisters,  but  very  unlike    in  appearance  and  character,  Mrs. 
Beverly  Allen  (also  daughter  of  Judge  Pope),  with  her  little  daixghter  and  maid  in 
Mrs.  Allen's  carriage,  and  Colonel  Prentice  and  his  wife  formed  the  balance  of  the 
party,  Colonel  Prentice  driving  in  his  buggy. 

In  Chicago  the  whole  party  stopped  at  the  old  Tremont  House  where  we  met 
Messrs.  John  and  Robert  Kinzie  who  were  Indian  traders  and  old  settlers  of  Chicago. 
An  entertainment  was  given  while  we  were  still  at  the  Tremont  House  and  the  Messrs. 
Kinzie  impersonated  Indians  and  gave  a  tomahav/k  dance  which  was  very  peculiar  as, 
squalling  and  hopping,  they  circled  tlie  room,  beating  a  drum  or  tom-tom.  Suddenly 
they  sprang  up,  flourishing  tcanahawks,  terrifying  the  ladies  of  the  company.    Of  our 
return  home  I  cannot  remember  any  details. 

I  had  been  very  anxious  to  go  back  to  New  York  and  in  the  summer  of  1853 
my  mother,  my  three  children  and  myself  went  with  my  brother  John,  w^ho  was  a  delegate  to 
the  General  Assembly  which  met  in  New  York  city.    We  remained  in  New  York  only  a  few 
days  and  then  went  to  New  Haven  where  I  left  Alice  and  Mary  in  charge  of  my  mother  and 
took  Helen  to  I'^ashington  City.    We  spent  about  a  week  most  delightfully  at  the  home 
of  General  Duff  Green,  visiting  points  of  interest  in  the  city  and  going  to  Mr.  Vernon. 
Then  Mrs.  Green  took  us  to  Richmond  Springs,  Virginia,  where  we  spent  three  dgys. 
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One  day  while  in  the  park  surrounding  the  hotel  at  these  springs  I  saw  a 
gentlemen  sitting  under  a  tree  who  attracted       attention.    He  was  dressed  in  the  old 
style  costume,  blue  coat  with  brass  buttons  and  ruffled  shirt.    He  seemed  lonely  and 
particularly  interested  me.    I  inquired  who  he  was  and  was  told  he  was  ViJashington 
irving.    He  was  a  great  friend  of       father  and  they  used  to  "swap"  stories  while 
sitting  together  on  the  steps  of  old  St.  JE^aul's  church  in  New  York.         heart  gave  a 
bound  when  I  learned  who  he  was  and  I  started  to  speak  to  him  and  tell  him  I  was  the 
daughter  of  his  old  friend  but  did  not,  to  my  everlasting  regret.    I  had  been  invited 
to  spend  a  few  days  with  n^r  old  friend,  Sarah  Borum,  now  Mrs.  ^''hittemore,  who  lived 
in  great  style  in  Union  Sqiiare,  New  York,    ^ut  when  we  went  back  to  New  York  we  went 
directly  to  the  home  of  Cousin  John  Iiiason  on  Washington  Square  where  we  had  visited 
before  going  to  Washington.    It  was  in  July,  1853,  and  the  family  were  just  starting 
for  the  north,  so  Helen  and  I  went  to  Mrs.  Whittemore' s.    I  began  to  be  very  homesick 
so  we  stayed  but  one  night  and  returned  to  New  Haven,  where  we  remained  until  the 
beginning  of  September,  then  came  home  to  Springfield^  Mr.  fedwards  was  very  hospitable 
and  entertained  a  great  deal  during  sessions  of  the  legislature  and  when  the  sessions 
of  the  Supreme  Coui*t  were  held  here.    The  judges  and  prominent  lawyers  were  frequently 
entertained  by  us  at  supper,  and  among  the  quests  were  Abraham  Lincoln  (a  warm  friend 
of  my  husband).  Judges  David  Davis,  Sydney  Breeze,  Stephen  T.  Logan,  John  T.  Stuart, 
Col.  Edward  Baker,  and  other  prominent  lawyers.    Shelby  M.  Cullom  (now  United  States 
senator),  who  had  studied  law  in  my  husband's  office,  although  much  younger  than  the 
others,  was  also  among  the  guests. 

In  1859  while  making  a  visit  in  St.  Louis  I  had  a  severe  illness,  and  was 
attended  by  Dr.  Benjamin  Edwards,  a  brother  of  Governor  Ninian  Edwards  and  uncle  of 
my  husband.    My  daughter  Alice  was  with  me  and  was  a  most  devoted  nurse. 

It  was  during  that  time  that  Mr.  Lincoln  was  nominated  for  president,  which 
surprised  me  greatly,  for  while  respecting  him  as  a  most  exemplary  man  it  did  not  seem 
to  me  he  was  fitted  for  the  position.    But  time  proved  how  mistaken  I  was.    Oak  Ridge 
Cemetery  was  opened  that  same  year  and  my  husband's  partner  John  T.  Stuart,  made  an 
address  presenting  the  grounds  to  the  city. 

Soon  after  this  Mr,  Edwards  and  I  left  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church  because 
of  the  bitter  political  feeling  between  the  members  which  made  matters  unpleasant  for 
us.    We  joined  the  First  -fresbyterian  Church  and  occupied  the  pew  formerly  owned  by 
Mr.  Lincoln. 

Springfield  had  grown  rapidly  and  we  had  very  near  neighbors.    At  the  corner 
of  Fifth  and  Union  streets  a  house  had  been  erected  for  a  dwelling,  but  in  1862  during 
the  early  part  of  the  war  it  was  turned  into  a  cartridge  factory.    The  ground  back  of 
it,  reaching  almost  to  Carpenter  street  on  the  south  and  to  Fourth  gtreet  on  the  west, 
was  vacant  until  a  company  of  soldiers  made  their  camp  there.    They  were  very  quiet  and 
orderly  and  we  felt  they  were  a  protection  during  these  troublesome  times.    The  onlv 
trouble  we  had  with  them  was  at  first  when  they  appropriated  our  morning  paper,  vriiich 
was  always  left  in  the  box  at  the  front  gate,  then  on  Union  street.    Mr.  Edwards  went 
to  the  camp  and  told  the  men  if  they  would  allow  him  to  read  the  paper  first  as  he  was 
a  busy  man  and  had  to  go  to  his  office  early,  he  would  see  that  they  received  it 
immediately  after.    They  cheerfully  agreed  and  the  paper  was  never  taken  after  that. 
We  used  to  send  them  the  periodicals  and  other  newspapers  as  soon  as  were  through  with 
them  and  frequently  sent  them  large  baskets  of  home  cooked  provisions  which  they  seemed 
to  enjoy  very  much.    One  Sunday  we  noticed  an  unusual  stir  in  the  camp  and  some  of  the 
men  came  to  tell  us  they  had  been  ordered  to  the  field.    We  bade  them  good  bye  reluctantly 
and  when  we  returned  from  church  we  met  them  all  marching  through  the  streets  to  ta^ke 
the  train  "for  the  front." 
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3oon  after  Mr.  Lincoln's  election  Dr.  William  Jayne  gave  a  reception  for 
him  at  Dr.  J^ayTie's  residence,  a  small  yellow  brick  house  still  standing  on  the  corner 
of  Fourth  and  Jefferson  streets.    Among  those  present  vjere  Mr.  and  Mrs.  «^acob  Bunn, 
Mrs.  Grirasley,  a  cousin  of  Mrs.  Lincoln's  who  afterward  married  Dr.  John  Brown,  once 
pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  ^hurch,  my  husband  and  myself,  and  several  others  of 
Mr.  Lincoln's  warm  personal  friends.    I  congratulated  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lincoln.  Both 
were  in  fine  spirits.    The  last  time  ■'-  sa?^  Mr.  Lincoln  was  just  before  he  left  for 
Washington.    lHy  brother  John  and  his  wife  were  spending  a  few  days  with  me.  Mrs. 
Dodge  had  expressed  a  great  desire  to  meet  Mr.  Lincoln,  who  she  had  never  seen,  and 
hearing  he  was  to  leave  Springfield  that  day  we  went  down  to  the  G.&A.  depot.    He  was 
standing  at  the  ticket  office  surrounded,  by  a  group  of  his  friends  whom  he  left  to  come 
over  and  greet  us.    Mrs.  Dodge  was  made  very  happy  by  a  cordial  handshake  from  him. 
Other  friends  claimed  him  and  we  said  good  bye  never  to  meet  again. 

His  death  on  the  night  of  April  14,  1865,  was  a  terrible  shock  to  us  all  who 
were  his  warm  personal  friends.    At  the  time  of  his  funeral  here  and  interment  in  Oak 
Ridge  Cemetery  thousands  from  all  parts  of  the  country  flocked  to  the  city.    Our  house, 
being  on  the  road  to  the  cemetery,  was  thrown  open,  our  rooms  were  all  occupied,  cots 
being  put  in  the  library  and  back  room  even,  to  accommodate  friends  who  came  from 
Kentucky  and  elsewhere  and  on  the  day  of  the  funeral  v/e  kept  a  collation  spread  the 
whole  day  for  any  who  wished  to  come  for  refreshment. 

This  ends  the  dictation.    Mother  passed  away  March  18.    '^he  made  much  of 
her  life,  made  life  happy  and  bright  for  all  with  whom  she  came  in  contact,  drawing 
old  and  young  to  her  with  winning  smile,  charming  conversation,  and  a  magnetism  which 
none  could  resist.    When  she  left  us  at  the  age  of  eighty-nine  years,  all  who  had 
known  her  felt  that  her  life  had  indeed  been  a  benediction. 
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H.M.Foulk,  OshJ^osii,  Wis  426  Vine  St,     July  7,1S23 

Dear  Sir:    The  etor^r  I  recited,  briefly,  about  Lincoln,  was  follows. 
When  I  was  Sut't.of  Clark^e  Carriage  Works,  about  30  years  ago,  a  man 
applied  for  T?ork,     He  was  over  70  years  of  age,  named  John  English. 
Was  short,  rugged, with  bushf  gray  whiskers  and  hair,  like  Walt  Whitmam, 
Lived  on  a  farm  near  Horthport,  Wis,  with  his  mother, who  wd.^  96  years 
old.     He  had  a  stiff  leg,  owing  to  accident  in  i^oods,  and  was  a  ¥ery 
good  worker,  considering  his  age.    Remained  until  spring  and  I  never 
saw  him  again.    Was  a  simple  minded, hones t, comj:: on  man,  illiterate,  and 
spent  alraost  all  his  life  in  the  woods  of  northern  Wis.    Knew  little 
history , politics,  science  or  things  of  the  educated  people,  as  he  had 
been  obliged  to  work  hard  all  the  time  to  make  a  plain  living.     I  be- 
came interested  in  him  when  he  told  me  about  Chicago  in  the  30's,  when 
it  was  a  frontier  village.    His  father  and  family  carne  to  Chicago,  when 
it  was  just  emerging  from  a  military  post,  and  he  lived  there  until  he 
was  near  manhood,  going  therefrom  to  the  woods  of  Wis,  and  clearing  a 
rough  farm,  where  he  had  lived  in  isolation  and  poverty. 

His  stories  of  early  Chicago  agree  with  the  histories  I  have  readi 
Among  things  which  his  father  worked  at  in  those  early  tiiaies  was  a 
small  bakery  in  Chicago.    John  English  was  about  12  whsn  the  stone 
quarries  were  opened  up  at  Joliet,  35  miles  from  Chicago.    A  small  settle 
ment  of  working  men  collected  there,  with  s  everal  stores  to  sell  the 
goods  they  needed.    He  drove  a  baker  wagon  out  there  twice  a  week,  going 
one  day  and  returning  the  next.     He  did  not  know  his  age,  nor  could  he 
give  me  the  year  when  this  happened,  as  his  mind  was  woefully  deficient 
on  figures  of  any  kindj  he  could  just  about  read  and  write. 

I  ■»5lace  it  in  the  later  30 's.  I  have  checked  up  on  the  early  chicafro 
and  Joliet  stone  quarry  episodes  and  find  them  in  correspondence  with 
his  stories.    His  recitals  of  these  events  sounded  more  like  a  tradition 
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of  an  aboriginee,  handed  from  hand  to  mouth,  as  with  the  Indians,  than 
as  an  historical  record,  timed  s.nd  placed  in  the  current  events  of 
that  period.    During  a  short  period  of  the  time  he  delivered  bakery- 
goods  at  Joliet,  a  long  gount,  mournful  man,  drifted  in  there  from  fax 
ther  south  in  111.  and  opened  up  a  small  stir el    He  was  known  as  Abe 
Linkum.     He  watt  away  in  a  short  time,  as  guistly  as  he  came  and  was 
not  seen  thereafter.    A  little,  lonely  settlement  of  rough  working  men 
was  not  a  very  attractisre  place  for  amusement  for  a  growing  boy,  and  he 
spoke  often  of  the  wrestling  matches  there,  in  which  ^be  Linkum  could 
throw  any  of  t'oe  strong  irishmen  who  worked  in  the  quarries,  sometimes 
putting  down  several  of  them  at  one  time.     Linkum  was  also  a  story  teller 
sitting  on  the  ro'ogh  counter  or  on  a  box,  in  the  evening,  and  asu-Sing 
the  listen;^;rs  with  odd  and  humorous  tales,  some  of  which  were  not 
strictly  aooording  to  the  hearings  of  good  society.    He  would  have 
melancholy  days  when  he  was  sad  and  silent,  and  told  nothing 'of  his  past 
life.     He  could  chop  wood  with  an.. axe  far  better  than  English  later 
could  do  when  he  came  to  Wis.  and  cleared  up  land,  and  was  regarded 
among  the  rough  working  men  of  joliet  as  an  uncommonly  strong  and  power- 
ful man  in  any  test  of  ■nhysical  labor.    He  came  from  farther  south,  his 
mother  had  died  in  his  boyhood  days  and  he  kas  raised  largely  by  a  step- 
mother.    He  gained  the  confidence  of  the  rough  people  who  ^^orked  about 
the  little  settlement  at  Joliet,  and  was  regarded  as  an  honest,  law 
abiding,  truthful  man,  with  quite  a  turn  of  genuine  piety  in  him. 

One  day, late,  John  Egiglish  drove  has  bakery  wagon  into  Joliet,  and 
was  met  an  the  edge  of  the  small  place  by  Abe  Linkum, who  told  him  to 
giVe  hhim  the  lines  and  frive  to  the  store,  as  the  workmen  were  on  a 
strike,  ^d  drunk  tmuch  whiskey,  were  quarrelsome  and  intoxicated,  and 
had  stolen  from  all  the  stores  but  that  of  Linkum,  and  things  were  in 
a  dangerous  condition.    He  told  English  that  they  would  steal  his  bakery 
goods  if  he  drove  the  wagon  in  alone.     The  goods  were  taken  to  the 
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Linkm  store  and  unloaded,  and  in  the  morning,  English  wa.B  told  to  drive 
hack  to  Chicago,  and  not  come  to  Joliet  again  until  Linkum  ssnt  him  ^ord 
that  things  had  quieted  doTO.     In  about  a  week  a  man  came  to  the  bakery 
saying  that  Linkum  had  sent  him  to  tell  them  that  it  ras  safe  to  being 
bakery  goods  to  Joliet,  and  English  resumed  his  trips,  finding  that  the 
store  of  Linkum  ^as  the  only  one  ^hich  had  not  suffered  from  the  depre- 
dations of  the  intoxicated  quarry  \vo,rkers.     In  a  short  time  Linkum  went 
away,     I  closely  questioned  English  about  the  personal  appearances  of 
Linlcu-m,  and  he  clearly  and  always  uniformly  told  of  his  as  a  young  man, 
30  or  60,  very  tall,  thin  bu.t  raw  boned  and  strong,  hollow  checks,  big 
sunken  eyes,  heavy  head  of  dark  hair,  awkward  and  oddilly  clothed  and 
evidently  poor,  but  under  all  this  rough  exterior  was  a  quality  far 
above  any  of  his  neighbors  there,  a  strong  manifestation  of  education 
and  innsr  refinement, to  such  an  extent  that  all  who  came  in  contact  with 
him  conceded  to  him  a  subtle  superiority  and  personal  exaltation,  far 
above  their  crude,  coarse  composition,  and  they  respecred  him,  and  to 
a  certain  extent  regzrded  him  with  awe  and  a  sort  of  religious  respect 
and  resignation.     I  had  many  conversations  with  English  about  this  man 
and  his  tales  were  the  same.     The  life  of  the  English  family  was  in 
poverty  and  hard  work,  and  they  had  about  all  they  could  do,  all  the 
time,  to  scratch  a  bare  living  from  the  frontier,  in  which  they  had 
always  resided,  history,  education, politics  and  so  many  Shinge  which 
take  up  the  thought  and  spare  time  of  most  of  the  people,  had  scarce 
attention  from  thefia,  as  it  was  always  a  struggle  to  earn  enough  ISp  the 
commonest  kind  of  hard  work  to  make  a  bare  living.    When  Lincoln  ran 
for  president    in  1860,  English  was  a  middle  aged  man  isolated  in  the 
dense  woods  of  Horthsrn  Wis.  and  while  knowing  of  the  campi,lgn  and 
later  tragic  events,  assination,  in  a  sort  of  vagus  way,  had  about  as 
scant  a  knowledge  of  the  things  comonly  called  political,  which  had 
happened  in  the  U.S.  during  his  mature  life,  aa  any  man  I  ever  knew. 
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^^^hen  I  asked  him  if  he  thoug;ht  Abe  Linkum  was  Abraham  Lincoln,  '.vho  was 
elect  3d  Pres  in  1860,  he  said  it  wa.s  the  same  man,  and  to  aupport  his 
surmise,  he  said  a  campaign  circular,  bearing  a  picture  of  Lincoln, came 
up  in  the  woods  of  Wis.  in  1860,  and  his  mother,  then  about  50  years 
old,  told  his  it  was  the  same  ma,n.     He  said  to  me  that  he  looked  at 
this  coarse  print  of  Lincoln  on  the  rough  paper,  and  it  seemed  to  be  t^e 
sameAbe  Linkum  of  30  or  more  years  before,  with  the  same  facial  character- 
istics, but  older  and  more  sober.     English  never  enthused  over  these 
stories,  he  was  not  constituted  so  that  their  significance  had  any  r?eifeht 
with  him..    The  only  feature  of  the  episode  at  Joliet  in  saving  his  bakery 
goods  from  the  ruthless  handw  fo  the  mob,  ^ras  a  financial  one  as  his 
father  needed  every  penny  to  be  received  from  the  sale  of  the  bread,  etc. 
and  if  he  had  come  back  to  Chicago  without  any  goods,  nor  money,  it 
would  have  made  quite  a  dent  in  the  money  requirements  of  the  English 
family.    All  he  was  able  to  comprehend  in  this  event  T7as  the  money  saving 

which  the  kindness  and  stability  of  Abe  Linkum  had  brought  about  for 
the  merchandise  of  the  English  family.     The  stories  and  feats  of  strength 
of  Linkuja  were  remembered  only  as  things  which  entertained  a  boy  r/ith 
nothing  else  thereabouts  to  attract  him,  and  the  fact,  if  this  is  all 
true,  that  En|;lish  '.vas  brought  into  close  personal  contact  with  the 
greatest  man  whom  the  world  has  ever  produced,  had  no  value  to  him  at  all. 
I  never  could  see  any  reason  -^^hy  E  nglish  told  these  stories  except  as 
homely,  and  to  him,  trifling  happenings  of  his  uneventful  life.     I  be- 
lieve they  are  absolutely  and  minutely  true,  ^ust  as  they  harjpened. 
Whether  Abe  Linkum  was  Abraham  Lincoln,  I  do  not  know.    All  the  circum- 
stances indicate  that  they  were  the  same  man.     The  few  histories  of 
Lincoln  show  a  gap  in  his  life  at  about  the  time  English  was  going  to 
Joliet  with  the  bakery  wagon.     He  was  not  in  the  public  eye  for  a  short 
while,  and  under  a  cloud,  due  to  financial  distress.    He  was  plainly 
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written  od  in  those  early  histories  at  having  a  strong  desire  to  go  away 
from  New  Salem  and  vicinity  for  awhile,  and  let  things  quiet  do'-m,  and 
allow  him  to  form  some  definite  plans  for  his  life.    He  could  easily 
have  gone  the  100  miles  or  so  to  Joliet  and  returned  in  a  few  months, 
rithcout  any  '^^ho  were  intervisTred  by  the  early  historians  knowing  of  it. 
Or  if  some  of  his  early  neighbors  did  know  of  his  short  Ife  at  Joliet, 
it  ^as  of  such  little  interest  that  they  did  not  think  it  worth  while 
lelling  to  the  fellows  who  came  to  f i rd  out  things  of  Lincoln's  life. 
The  life  of  Lincoln  can  be  sharply  divided  into  two  parts,  very  unlike. 
Eis  life  before  he  made  those  debates  or  ran  for  the  senate,  or  even 
a  few  years  earlier  belongs  to  an  entirely  di"ferent  chronicle  than 
after  he  becaeie  antionally  kno^m.    Lamon's  life  comes  nearer  this;  it 
deals  with  his  early  period.    All  the  mystery  c:i,nd  uncertainty,  conject- 
ure and  surmise  belong  to  the  first  part  of  his  life.    After  he  became 
a  national  character  anyone  could  write  his  life.     It  can  be  said  that 
there  are  but  a  very  few  genuine  life  stories  of  this  great  man;  all  the 
others  are  just  copies,  filled  with  individual  opinions  largely  from 
men  who  never  knew  or  ever  saw  Lincoln,     The  large  number  of  histories 
of  him  published  about  1860,  were  political,  issued  to  get  votes  for  the 
ticket  for  the  ticket  he  and  Hamlin  headed,  com-posed  by  men  who  knew 
nothing  of  him,  all  hearsay,  and  copies  from  stories  and  records  of  his 
young  manhood  life  in  the  few  plades  he  lived  in  and  worked.    For  a 
f«w  years  before,  he  had  become  very  farrious  in  the  part  of  the  west 
where  he  lived,  and  these  many  books  spread  this  fajae  to  all  the  people. 
In  a  technical  sense  they  were  not  histories,  mostly  anecdotial  ^-ith 
romance,  catchy  stories,  and  much  that  never  happened.  They  served  a 
good  purpose,  disappeared,  and  now  are  found  only  in  rare  collections, 
like  yours.    Many  of  later  and  recent  so  called  histories,  there  is 
nothing  in  them  except  the  personal  opinions  of  the  writer,  and  will 
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come  out  periodically  like  an  almanac  or  telephone  directory.  Collector? 
will  gather  these  many  obbks  in  years  to  come  to  sho^v  just  ha^  large 
will  "be  the  published  volumes  relating  to  Lincoln,  and  the  most  desired 
collections  will  have  the  greatest  nmiber,  with  little  attention  to  the 
real  life  history  of  t'^ie  great  man,  written  by  but  a  fe'^  ^ho  kne-?  him 
and  lived  Tsrith  him  before  he  beca;Tie  President. 

All  this  bunch  of  professional  historians  of  Lincoln,  T^hose  'forks 
still  run  from  a  prolific  automatic  press,  are  disinclined  to  listen 
or  give  credence  to  any  story  ©f  the  early  life  of  Lincoln,  "-jhich  has 
not  their  hall  mark  on  it.    Nothing  can  be  true  of  him  unless  the 
early  historian  found  it  out  and  they  copied  and  enlarged  upon  it.  They 
are  just  like  many  of  the  so  called  Shapespearean  scholars,  do  not  believe 
it  possible  to  ever  find  out  anything  new  of  this  great  poet  and  composer. 
When  the  Professor  of  Nebraska  University,  and  his  ^ife,  a  few  years  ago 
both  students  of  Shakespeare  lore,  went  to  London  and  after  months  of 
patient  research  in  the  archives  and  records  of  the  law  courts  of  that 
great  city,  discovered  written  transactions  of  an  important  suit  4n  law 
9imilar  to  our  present  breach-of-promise,  marriage  contests,  in  which 
the  genuine  William  Shakespeare  appeared  as  an  important  witness,  and  as 
I  think,  who  lived  in  the  same  house  with  the  woman  who  brought  the  i«w 
suit,  and  I  also  think,  who  owned  the  house,  and  retained  an  ar)artment 
for  himself,  and  renting  the  rest  of  it  to  divers  tenants,  among  whom 
was  the  young  woman  and  her  family  -ho  wanted  redress  from  the  recalet- 
trant  suiter,  thus  bringing  the  truthful  publicity  and  important  epoch 
in  the  life  of  the  great  poet,  and  also  emphasizing  the  surr/iised  fact, 
that  there  was  always  an  estrangement  between  Shakespeare  and  his  wife, 
and  that  he  lived  alone  in  London  in  this  house,  while  his  wife  and  child 
or  children  lived  elsewhere,  and  it  also  showed  a  wise, conservative, 

ehrewdnature  in  Shakespeare  in  his  testimony  as  a  witness, and  was  the 
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most  important,  authentic  discovery  about  this  little  kno^  man  in  50 
years.    All  the  canting,  Isresujnptuous  Shakespearean,  and  many  of  those 
(3)f  ability,  jumped  on  this  U.S.  Professor,  grew  black  in  the  face  at  his 
"Scoop",  and  have  presistently  discredited  him  and  his  discovery  ever 
since.     I  believe  there  are  a  lot  of  things,  some  of  them  important,  in 
the  early  life  of  Lincoln,  which  never  came  atit,  partly  because  very  few 
knew  of  them,  and  because  those  who  did  know,  were  of  the  John  Haglish 
type,  and  either  forgot  them  or  did  not  regard  them  of  eufficient  import 
to  tell  of  to  the  searfi  her  after    incidents  who  years  after  came  into 
the  vicinity  where  they  took  place.     I  do  not  proclaim  this  English  story 
of  Linkiarid  as  certain,  small  chapter  in  his  life,  but  aiiy  fair  minded 
person,  not  »«rped  by  historical  vanity,  can  see  in  the  disconnected  true 
ha-'^renings  in  the  early  times  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  a  gap,  long  enough  to 
permit  him  to  enact  this  short  stay  at  Joliet.     There  are, however,  a 
new  groupe  of  cop3.'-ing  historians  who  flock  about  literary  clubs  and  occupy 
seats  in  the  author ^:  club,  that  write  of  the  great  American  solely  to 
be  known  as  "Lincoln  Historians  I'    They  have  mapped  off  his  life  like 
squcxes  in  a  checker  board,  and  in  all  or  part  of  the  squares,  'j^hich  in 
the  writings  of  the  f.sw  genuine  early  historians,  were  some  vacancies, 
due  to  such  comraonplace  days  or  weeks  in  the  existence  of  Lincoln  as  to 
not  be  -^^orth  reciting,  th  ;y  have  crowded    stories,  anecdotes,  and  ampli- 
fications, so  there  is  not  a  bit  of  room  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  to 
hold  a  real,  authentic  new  discovery  in  the  days  of  Lincoln,  if  such  a 
valuable  addition  to  his  lif elsu^history  will  ever  appsar,     I  wish  that 
I  had  taken  John  English  to  some  qualified  collector  of  Lincoln  history, 
and  to  some  old  men  or  women,  who  30  years  ago,  could  be  found  in  thei- 
90 's  or  even  100  years,  who  were  of  same  age  as  Lincoln  or  older,  and 
who  had  lived  where  he  did  when  a  young  man,  and  who  could  by  personal 
recollection,  tell  quite  closely  if  Lincoln  could  have  stot^ped  those  few 
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months  at  Joliet,  and  to  have  found  some  men,  then  about  80  or  more 
years  of  age,  '7ho  may  have  then  been  found,  'vho  had  lived  or  who  had 
visited  Jolist  in  the  year  that  English  drove  his  "qagon  with  bakers 
good©  to  supply  the  stores  at  that  place.     I  was  working  under  contract 
at  that  time,  vsus  a  young  man  of  30  or  less,  had  a  young  family  to 
bring  up,  not  much  money  and  little  tim.e,  and  did  not  then  realize  the 
significance  of    the  truth  or  otherwise  of  the  several  stories  tvhich 
Ijnglish  frequently  impartdd  to  me,  concerning  Linkum  and  the  early 
vague  history  of  Chicago.     English  was  not  a  voluntary  story  teller,  he 
had  to  loe  coaxed  to  say  much.    He  could  not  fix  things  by  figures  or 
datesdafeohis  head  was  not  made  for  cyphering.     He  h&rdly  knew  how  much 
wages  was  coming  to  bim,but  his  stories,  crude  and  homely,  al-^ays  matched 
up.    My  line  of  historical  research  differs    much  from  yours.     I  h^vs 
no  collection,  except  a  few  books  and  four  scrap  books  of  newspaper 
clippongs.    While  I  have  visited  most  of  the  places  in  the  U.S.  and 
Canada  and  some  abroad,  which  are  mile  stones  in  history,  and  read  the 
standard  authors,  and  conversed  with  scholars  and  librarians,  and  espec- 
ially visited  about  as  many  public  libraries  as  any  man  I  know  of,  I 
have  not  gathered  to  myself  the  physical  evidences  of  my  interest  in  the 
stirring  events  which  have  taken  place  to  make  the  present  age  is  one 
of  reflection  and  imagination,  rather  than  of  preservation  in  concrete 
form.     I  can  sit  in  pe-^spective  view  of  a  great  battle  field,  or  in  a 
room  where  grave  men  made  stirring  feistory,  and  imagine  to  a  reality,  just 
as  they  were  at  the  time  the  things  happened,  and  to  that  extent  be  one 
of  them  myself.     It  is  easy  for  me  to  set  myself  back  100. SCO, or  1000 
years,  and  tramp,  side  by  side  with  Revolutionary  heroes,  sail  i^ith  the 
early  navigatiors,  and  sit  in  council  hall  •'<rith  Franklin  or  earlier 

Charlemagne,  and  for  the  time,  almost  really  believe  that  I  took  part  in 

these  proc3edings.     I  know  the  present  is  the  child  of  the  r^ast,  and  if 
they  had  not  lived  suffered  and  striven,  we  would  not  be  here  to  enjoy 
what  they  achieved.   (Sign-d)  Yours  truly  H.M .Foulk. ^/^426  Vine  St. 
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DEPARTMm  OF  THE  IHTIRICSl 
Waabliigton 

February  13,  1933, 

Frof«®sor  0©org«  P.  Hambreoh*, 
Stato  C&pltoXt 

My  d«ar  Prof®ssor  HaaibrooMs 

I  am  la  r©O0lpt  of  yowr  0oiB«ninioatlon  of  tha  8tti 
Instant,  rs^mdsting  a  Btatafisant  from  xsd,  ooncarnlng  my  ao- 
qmlatajac®  and  assooiation  with  out  late  great  Fxmiamt, 
AhmH&M  Iilnoolzi* 

Thoro  hm  b««n  a©  mics%  written  and  9p  mush  mid  coa- 
eeraing  that  great  mm,  by  othtra  mors  oapable  of 
to  hirmamory,  than  anything  that  I  might  add  to  your  pamphlet. 
the  a«v<ar&l  v*©!!  known  parsons  that  you  montlonoa  in  your  let  tar, 
dictated  from  the  haart,  by  Messra.  f^^JP^^^^- 
Robblns,  lUllaffiO,  Stoddard,  Jeaee  W.  f"  ^ll''''' 

Henry  B.  Rankin,  A.  G.  Prootor  and  Ml»»  Ida  M.  T&rT»eli,  I  sm 
aulte  sure  furnishes  you  with  vary  ole&r  and  oomprehenslve 
Btatement©  In  oonneotlon  ^Ith  the  life  s^nd  dletlngulched  services 
of  the  Immortal  Linooln.    I  oan  only  a<id  to  what  they  have  ©aid, 
that  Lincoln  was  the  emtiodlment  of  all  the  virtue®  md  oharaoter-. 
letlc©  of  a  great  and  noble  he  lug.    He  wae  &  man  of  deep  and 
thousrhtful  expression®  and  carried  the  burden  of  hi©  oifioe,  as 
President,  with  anything  else  than  a  light  heart.    He  was  a  laan 
whose  sentiments  ware  lofty  and  Ideal,  and  the  Undly  oonelleratlone 
that  he  always  gave  to  the  unfortunate  eiemente  of  hxwitanlty,  made 
hlm#eo  huiBan  In  every  respeot,  as  to  typify  him  a  oolasaal  figure 
In  tooth  national  and  worj^d  affaire. 

It  wae  my  great  and  good  fortune  to  receive  hie  com- 
mendation and  sincere  friendship  shortly  after  the  Battle  of 
aettysbura;,  at  whloh  time  I  was  a  newaboy  serving  with  Orenerai 
Sickles,  *Exoel8lor  Brlga<l0«,  In  the  Amy  of  the  Potomao.  As 
newsboy,  at  the  front,  I  wae  a  witness  of  if?jany  of  the  engagements 
of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  and  materially  helped  the  wounded  from 
the  field  of  battle.    I  did  enlist  In  the  army  In  June,  1884  In 
defense  of  the  National  Capitol  agaln&t  Invasion  from  the  con- 
federate ♦    Shortly  thereafter.  President  I*lnaoln  appointed  me  a 
aessenger  boy  In  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  a;nd  I  was  assigned 
to  duty  as  as  assistant  messenger  to  the  Chief  Financial  and  i^ls-- 
burslng  Office,  of  ^uhioh  I  am  now  the  head;  having  pasaed  through 
all  the  grades,  and  after  examlmilon,  reached  the  position  of  head 
of  the  Division  of  that  Department,    My  service  In  the  Departjaent 
has  been  continuous  for  ^  years. 
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'^hm  X  was  appointed  by  Prosldtnt  Lincoln^  be  oxaottd  a 
romleo  of  ma,  that  X  v«iouXd  rsport  to  him  moiithl;r>  what  progress 
wais  imkin^  In  obtaining  an  eduoation^  fitting  me  for  a  bettor 
life  heteaftar^  and  contributing  to  the  oare  and  support  oi  mj 
widowed  Kotheri  who  was  left  without  risable  moand  of  support. 
This  proutioe  X  faithfully  kept,  and  reported  to  hia,  at  the  end 
of  @aoh  2i}onth|  until  a  few  da/&  before  hie  death. 

I  was  present  In  the  Theatre,  April  li,  1665,  and  was 
an  ey^  witness  to  the  assassination  of  President  Linooln,  I 
attandsd  the  trial  of  the  oonspiratori:^,  regularly  every  day,  and 
in  the  end  sa^  them  all  hung* 

X  think  X  have  ^said  all  tl^t  X  can  say  at  this  time, 
Mote  of  tsy  rsoolleotions  and  remembrances  of  him  tjould  require 
oonsldarabls  mora  time  theui  X  oan  give  just  at  thi&  time* 

Oordially  youre^ 

(Signed)    Geo*  Evans 


Chief  Disbursing  Officer. 


I.  p.  Fell 

13th   a   DOUGLAS  STREETS 
OMAHA,  NEB. 


MEMORIES  OF  A.  LINCOLN 
I,  PRICE  FELL 
Omaha,  Neb.,  Formerly  of  Bloomington,  Ills. 


My  father.  Kersey  H.  Fell,  came  west  from  Bucks  County, 
Pennsylvania,  just  north  of  Philadelphia,  to  Bloomington,  Illinois, 
in  ,  teaching  school  in  southern  Ohio  the  winter  before.  Illi- 

nois was  fast  filling  up  at  that  time  and  he  became  a  surveyor  and 
land  agent,  handling  many  land  grant  claims  issued  to  the  soldiers 
and  others.     In  this  business  he  became  acquainted  with  Mr.  Lincoln 
who  suggested  to  him  the  reading  of  law*     This  he  did.     I  have  his 
license  to  practice  signed  by  all  the  judges  of  the  court. 

About  this  time  my  father  \,vas  married  in  Pniladelphia, 
January  1,  154-5.     In  returning  west  over  the  P.R.R.C.  they  crossed 
the  mountains  in  western  Pennsylvania  by  inclined  planes.  From 
Pittsburg  they  travelled  by  steam  boat  to  St.  Louis,  where  they 
transferred  to  another  boat  that  carried  them  to  Pekin,  111.,  thence 
to  Bloom.ington,  forty  miles  east  oy  stage. 

It  was  during  the  winter  of  18^5-6  that  my  mother  ^enter- 
tained the  visiting  lawyers  in  attendance  at  the  session  of  the 
Circuit  Court,  presided  over  by  Judge  David  Davis  of  Bloom.ington. 
My  mother  told  us  of  the  parties,  how  I  was  crawling  aro^ond,  how 
Mrs^  David  Davis  sang  a  song  and  she  even  sang  the  song  for  us. 
This  v;as  my  first  m.eeting  with  Mr.  Lincoln. 

The  last  time  I  sa.v  Lincoln  was  during  the  very  last 
days  of  July,  186^1-.     I  was  wandering  around  the  city  of  Washington, 
taking  a  farewell  before  leaving  it  to  attend  college.     I  walked  down 
a  shaded  path  between  the  White  House  and  the  old  war  department 
building,  frequented  by  the  president  because  there  he  could  get 
the  latest  telegraph  reports  on  the  war.     It  ^vas  dark,  three  or 
four  dimi  lights  along  the  path  seemed  to  make  it  blacker  than  ever. 
I  saw  some  one  coming  toward  me.     As  the  figure  drew  nearer  I 
recognized  President  Lincoln  and  was  on  the  point  of  speaking  to 
him.  when  I  saw  the  expression  of  worry  and  anxiety  on  his  face. 

I  wanted  to  speak  to  him,  but  I  realized  the  load  of 
responsibility  he  carried.     It  m.ade  me  feel  too  insignificant  to 
bother,  him;,  I  co':ldn't  speak. 

When  I  was  aoout  five  years  old  my  father  used  to  take 
me  with  him  on  trips  around  the  state,  made  in  connection  with 
his  legal  business.     In  Springfield  he  always  left  me  at  the 
Li'^.coln  home  to  play  with  the  boys. 
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Whils  rcy  father  vas  busy  I  was  playing  with  the  Lincoln 
boys.     In  tha  early  9e;;-enties  Mr.  Robert  T.  Lincoln  cair.e  to  Blooa- 
ington  to  visit  relatives  for  a  day  and  I  was  asked  to  rr.eet  hiix. 
The  first  question  ha  asked  me  was,   "Price,  do  you  remember  when 
your  father  left  you  to  play  with  us?" 

If  history  could  be  untangled,  it  would  shovir  my  father 
as  the  man  actually  responsible  for  the  idea  of  Lincoln's 
nom.ination  for  the  presidency.     He  was  impressed  with  his  friend's 
abilities  and  suggested  himi  to  politicians  as  a  possiole  candidate. 
At  first  his  r ecomrr endations  were  greeted  with  tolerant  smiles. 
Then  the  republican  potentates  became  interested,  got  their  heads 
together  and  named  Aoraham  Lincoln,  in  1S60,  as  their  nom.inee 
for  the  presidency  of  the  United  States. 

A  romantic,  well  known  figure  in  the  middle  west,  Lincoln 
was  almiost  a  nonentity  in  the  east  at  that  time.     Mr.  Fell  tells 
how  his  uncle,  Jesse  Fall,  arranged  Lincoln's  first  appearance 
before  an  eastern  public  at  Cooper  institute.     In  promoting  the 
event  Mr.  Fell's  uncle  asked  the  presidential  candidate  to  ^jwite 
his  autobiography  for  advertising  purposes. 

On  two  pages  of  note  paper,  the  concise  Mr.  Lincoln  .vrote 
his  life  history  "up  to  now".  These  original  sheets  are  still  in 
the  possession  of  the  Fell  fan:ily  and  have  drawn  offers  of  several 
thousand  dollars  from  historians  and  collectors. 

I  >.-as  at  school  at  this  time,  but  my  father  thought  I 
might  like  a  change,  so  he  got  me  -  job  in  the  Internal  Revenue 
departm.ent  in  Washington.     My  job  began  on  August  1,  1S63.  ^■'^'henever 
miy  father  came  to  Washington  we  used  to  call  on  President  Lincoln 
together. 

He  alv/ays  remiembered  m^e,  calling  m^e  by  my  given  namie  , 
Most  people  think  of  him^  as  always  serious  and  som-ber,  but  when  he 
greeted  my  father  and  m.e  his  exoression  was  m;ost  wonderfully  happy. 

In  the  late  fifties  and  early  sixties  many  m^en  am-ong  the 
professional  men  including  laivyers,  wore  heavy  woolen  shawls  in- 
stead of  overcoats.     I  rem.em.ber  seeing  the  lawyers  in  the  Court 
House  square  during  the  sessions  of  court,  standing  in  groups  in 
conversation,  with  their  shawls  over  their  shoulders  and  among  themi  Mr. 
Lincoln  so  much  taller  than  the  others. 

In  conversation,  in  court  and  in  public  speaking  the  voice 
of  Mr.  Lincoln  was  rem^arkable  for  its  clear,  high  tone,  its  perfect 
enunciation  which  made  his  words  express  his  tnoughts  so  that  every- 
one hearing  him,  perfectly  understood.     It  was  one  of  his  greatest 
assets. 

WASHINGTON 
in 

IS63  -  1S6^ 


After  attending  school  fiom  Ib^l  to  I563  my  fatner  secured 
a  clerkship  for  me  in  the  Inter-Hevenue  Bureau  of  the  Treasury  de- 
partment of  wnich  Judge  Joseph  J.  Lewis  of  Pennsylvania  was  com.- 
ffiissioner.     On  August  1,  IS63  niy  work  com.m.enced  and  continued  until 


August  1,  1S6^,  when  I  left  to  enter  Williams  College,  Tillian-.s- 
town,  Mass.     At  that  time  the  dome  of  the  ca-oitol  building  /7as  not 
quite  finished  and  the  Goddess  of  Liberty,  in  many  bronz  parts,  was 
fenced  in  at  the  north  side  of  the  stairs  leading  to  the  Main  Ent- 
rance of  the  building.     Before  I  left  she    was  in  place  in  all  her 
majesty  of  pose  and  shining  like  a  new  penny. 

The  Washington  ilonument  stood  I56  feet  high  -.vhen  the  Civil 
Var  commenced  and  closed  the  activity  of  the  Societies  in  all  the 
states  that  had  contributed  the  funds  for  its  building.     All  the 
open  land  around  it  was  used  as  a  cattle  yard  for  serving  the  Army. 

The  open  Creek,  one  or  two  blocks  south  of  Pennsylvania 
avenue,  which  m.ade  the  land  the  Monument  stood  on,  an  island  had 
not  been  filled  in. 

There  were  hospitals  in  and  all  around  the  city.  The  streets 
were  very  poorly  paved  and  the  city  outside  of  the  Government  build- 
ings looked  very  shabby. 

The  Fourth  of  July,  1S6'4-,  I  spent  in  and  around  VJestChester 
Pennsylvania,  w-here  we  had  lived  in  1S55  and  5^  s-^d  the  train  I  re-  ^ 
-turned  to  Washington  on  was  the  last  to  reach  the  city  for  ten  da^^, 
as  the  confederate  army  cut  off  all  rail  connections  >/?ith  the  North  . 
One  or  t';70  days  the  cannon  could  be  heard  north  of  the  city.  During 
tnat  time  the  clerks  in  all  the  departmients  were  enrolled  in  compan- 
ies, many  of  which  were  sent  to  the  numerous  forts   surrounding  the 
city.  At  this  timie  the  President  axia  Secretary  of    War..  Stanton, 
were  seen,  daily,  ridmg  about  the  city  in  an  open  barouch.  Lincoln 
with  his  extra  high  hat  practically  straight  up  with  a  narrow  bTim 
and  Stanton  with  his  low  flat  cro.med  and  broad-rimmest  Panama  hat 
making  a  picture  to  always  rememD>^r.  As  a  side  light  on  the  Lincoln 
hat  I  m^ay  add  that  the  winter  I  spent  there  brought  me  my  first  high 
hat,  built  exactly  on  the  lines  of  the  President's  jith  a  brim  so 
narrow  that  it  was  hard  to  lift  it  from,  one's  head. 

It  m.ust  have  been  in  July,  1S6^,  that  General  Burnside 
marched  his  newly  recruited  and  uniform.ed  army  from  the  north  through 
the  city,  passing  along  llith  street  in  front  of  the  old  Willard 
Hotel,  where  Lincoln  and  Burnside  reviev^ed  them  from  a  small  balcony 
on  the  second  story  just  large  enough  to  hold  the two.  The  Treasury 
building  being  only  a  block  away  I  had  the  chance  to  see  the  proces- 
sion several  tim.es  during  the  day. 

Eleven  mionths  of  the  year  I  lived,  roomed,  ani  boaXded 
with  Mrs.  Danenhauer,  whose  husband  was  auditor  in  one  of  the  de- 
partm.ents  and  whose  son  was  aftervvards  Lieutenant  Denenhauer  of  the 
disastrous  Artie  expedition.  My  roomimiate  was  a  messenger  boy  in  the 
military  telegraph  office.  Several  others  from,  that  office  boarded 
at  the  same  place  including  Mr.  Bates,  who  Ij^as  written  his  war  time 
experiences . 

My  roommxate  had  to  work  until  eleven  o'clock  every  other 
night  and  when  he  ca.me  in  he  alwa^^'s  had  some  new  story  that  the 
President  had  told  them,     l^Tiat  a  story  his  (Lincoln's;  stories 
would  ffiake  now  if  I  could  have  written  them  down. 


At  the  telegraph  office  there  was  room  for  Mr.  Lincoln  to 
rest  jn,  as  n:any  times  he  spent  a  ^ood  part  of  the  night  there  during 
critical  times  in  the  war.  It  .vas  then  that  the  stories  were  told  and 
It  v/as  in  the  shaded  path  running  from  the  Vhite  House  to  the  old  time 
War  Department  building  that  I  saw  my  friend  Mr.   Lincoln  for  the  last 
timie  as  described  elsewhere. 

Early  in  April,  IS65,  I  ran  down  from  college  to  Philadelphia 
to  meet  my  mother  who  was  on  a  visit  with  friends  in  and  around  the  . x 
city.  We  miet  at  the  Continental  Hotel  on  Chestnut  Street  and  spent  the 
night  there.  In  the  morning  I  reached  the  dining  room  a  short  time  oe- 
fore  she  cajT;e  in.     '"^hile  sitting  there  I  noticed  the  newspaper,  a  man 
was  reading  near  m^e,  had  heavy  clack  border  running  comipletely  around 
the  pages.  In  a  miomxent  the  paper  was  turned  around  and  I  saw  the  an- 
nounc3m:ent  of  the  assassination  of  the  President  and  then  understood 
why  the  roomj  seemed  so  deathly  quiet.     It  was  then  that  my  mother  caxde 
in  and  I  went  to  meet  her,  but  for  moments  I  od  uld  not  tell  her.  The 
same  intense  feeling  was  in  the  streets  everywhere.     People  could  hard- 
ly speak  when  they  m.et  and  then  only  in  very  quiet  tones.     Later,  when 
the  funeral  passed  through  the  city,  I  saw  the  crowds  bewildered  in 
their  grief. 

From*  the  city  I  went  west  to  St  Louis  for  a  few  days  and 
while  there  saw  the  Gatafal:ue  in  the  old  Court  House.  Then,  with  a 
friend,  I  went  to  Springfield,  Illinois,  the  day  before  the  funeral 
there.  As  we  could  not  find  sleeping  *;uarters  we  passed  through  the 
old  state  caoitol  building  several  tim.es  to  look  upon  the  face  of  our 
great  President.     The  next  day  after  the  passing  of  the  funeral  pro- 
cession we  went  on  to  Bloomington  for  a  much  needed  rest. 

The  theaters  of  ^A'ashington  during  my  stay  were  a  constant 
source  of  wonder  and  enjoymient  to  me.     All  the  great  actors  and  actres- 
ses with  their  supporting  com.panies  made  their  ap-earances  to  appre- 
ciative auiiences-     Edwin  Booth  was  just  reaching  his  greatness  and  al- 
wajrs  held  me  spellbound.  It  ivas  a  real  treat  to  pass  him  in  the  street 
with  his  long  black  cape  and  his  wonderfully  graceful  movements, 

Ed.vin  Forrest  vu'is  just  passing  his  zenith,  but  with  his 
wonderful  voice  still  held  his  audience.     Lester  Wallack  and  E.  L. 
Davenport  were  always  fine  and  /vith  Char  lotte  Cushman  in  "Still  Vaters 
Run  Deep"  drev;  the  finest  houses,     J.  V.  Clark,  who  excelled  in  his 
comedies  was  enjoyed  by  large  audiences.     I  believe  that  he  married 
Edwin  Booth's  daughter,  her  n:other  was  the  d-.ughter  of  McVicker  of 
the  old  Chicago  theatre  of  that  name.   (Nearly  thirty  years  later  I 
met  Clark's  son  who  was  playing  in  a  theatre  in  Paris,  Tex.  and  I 
rold  him  that  he  had  the  wonderful  deep  brown  eyes  of  Edwin  Booth.) 

There  were  many  actresses  too,  who  played  their  parts 
equally  well.     During  that  winter  there  came  to  the  old  Ford  theatre 
an  English  actor  named  Toole  with  his  English  company  playing  come- 
dies.   At  one  of  his  parforffiances  I  became  so  convulsed  with  laughter 
that  I  had  to  be  carried  out  of  the  theatre. 


(J.  H. 
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itt  tii^ni  to  tuo       said  «7^tfi  of  Qws'  mm&%  ^iriX  wmt,  tssm» 
«.ft  mr^  tnte^tstlBg  thazs  ihi&m  's^t^'k  ^Xaie  to  the  tmlneist  ffiast 
guidti  til®  mmttf  thtovi^         jp«at  «iri0i»«    trevy  0x19  of 
dutslMte  him  in         n^w  aspttt,        th^f  all  tl9 

ftm  i^99ialJty  tjomaileslomed  to  do  tl^«  vast  mrk  ^l&h  prntf^mni, 
in  MmntiMm  hlwfmxf.    It  ma  isy  g@oi  forN^t  to  Ip^ow  Mm  mllp 
«dal  t©  ti«,  at  m  mt%f  period,  ti#  d^aitasff  of  his  ooixfldeatlal 
iritirs  ft|  tt  ^#  t#f%8  of  piiu»«  to  ^  mmM^  to  th#  T@voXt®d 
Sta^tts,^   thsm  t0Tm  weir©  at  the  tiia#  l:<ipt  «««ret,  «t  tiia 
i^tttial  irtfuiftit^  but  th#v@  la  now  no  rtaseon       tlioy  ^uld  !)« 
fimioity.    tjiey  aigoXog®        ktntiy  f aeltag  towrnM®  tM 
and  I  tlujulc  th®.t  notlilBg  f#lat«»d  of  kirn  mm  ftsXly  mmsXB 
Him  ^tmaim  raagaaaiiKltyt  3tiwrtit\id^,,  aM  gootljaots  of  M,& 
#M3m«t«f.        ofde?'  to  J9mi:9  my  natratiiro  olea^r,  it  Is  mmBBuxf 
to  i^lato  til©  eltotmstaaooa  isiileli  lod  Bir*  i^ineoln  to  oowau-ioate 
to  m  hlM  rtmm  m  tidii  isosioiitotis  mi^Joot  * 

In.  Miif  3M8'i  I  1^        m  &  Tlait  of  mr&ml  m&im 
at  tli@  ho^qmrltre  of  G^iml  i6«0fimei$«  at  tiiitfm^boiro  ^ 
fmsxLn  $  DflMm  tlio  gonotal       t&y  lufotmed  loo  'Ihat  on®  of  Ills 
off ioerii  liad  ®|^pil#d  to  fet®  fo^e  a  furlong »  with  pemlssiom  t# 
g»  i»to  tim  Oonfodevrnto  X1q«»«    fhe  offlooT  was  OoXoboI  ^susi»8  F. 
Jm^u««t|  of  tlio  t3d  IlllBois  lafantxy,  teoim  as  tlie  ^f  lgfetlng 
l^mmmP§  from  his  l^!ns.T03ry»       t&o  faot  t^^t  ^ofo^o  tlio  wat  ^ 
1^$^        a  pimminmt  oXorgimii  of  1^  Mttliodiet  Oliwoli*  ii 
iNilJLewd  tl^t  by  aotlBg  om  tli«  Mfiioiist  oltmont  at  tho  Sontb 
'iift  oould  "bviJtg  a^txt  a  fon^t  tMt  i90uM  ^0  lionombXe  and 
ftOooptabte  to  l^oth  ft^otioas,  and  ^nosral  iiosocTaxii  »fss^mt%iz^ 
mmni^  with  lit®  tIows  to  ask  tlio  J^roaidont  to  grmiit  Id^k  tM 
ditgiifod  fiurXongli*   Mir«  ItinooXn  ptoia^ly  tologtapliod,  d#oXiziixig 
tho  i?0quo©t|        asking  a  fullor  statoemiit  of  tlio  OoX02iol*« 
piroliNit  l»y  lottot^*    thon  GonoaraX  Bo^oowls  ir^ki^oitod  tlmt  X 
thotsXd  Tlsit  tke  |rofid8nt«  witli  a  Xottoir  fsom  hSMmlSt  and  li»|r' 
^^Btmtrnl  topirottOi^&tloaa  iKodoatox  to  boouito  tlio  fvcrXotagli.  X 
ooEiiOEtodi  aiiid  mt  oxit  on  tlio  foXXowiiig  d^y  witH  t.b^o  proposod. 
Xottoir  fmm  tlio  geBox-aXy        anothor  imm  OoXcm^X  ^mmmm»  to 
My*  tittooXn,  wit  a  is^m  £0  ^ad.         m  t&iem  of  ooE@idoxa]I^Xt 
iatlsm^y  foir  mmf  ymsm* 


X»  tikis  aartioXe  Ib  pmpmtf  a  sij^pXoment  to  obo  outitXod  Om  ?i»it 
to  Eiolssoady  wJiio^h  Eppoatod  im  tlio  AtXanti©  MontfeXy  for  SOft«i^«r,f 
Xfi64»    thm  presont  papox  roXatos  mm  oiromatanoes  tliat  oouXd 
uyot  thm  1m  autdo  imbXio  1  and  it  roooimta  the  toma  to  bo  of f  ertd 
th®  Ooufodarsoyi  wMoU  waro  writ  to©.,  aad  put'  into  type  for  the  X^4 
avtiaXa,  ^ut  vara  ai^raaaad  by  ^r,  Lii^ola^^  on  liia  roviaing  %im 
proof  of  it  on  the  aVa  of  it  a  p\^Xioat  ioii««>^.  K« 


X  urns  alTVady  woXX  acquaint od  witli  Mt«  ItlnooXn,  aaA 
imoiriiig  the  d«Ei&xid8  i3|><>ii  his  time,  and  8iippo«lng  tliat  ay  iBfterrttir 
noilM  f«  «f  8om«  3i.«zi^h »  X  tmnt  tha  tuo  letters  to  kLa  by  a 
aiimiafffty  011  8iy  arrlTcd  in  Waehingtoiii  with     re^et  that  he 
110^  mmm  9x1  Ismat  vheii  lie  eotild  eo&Teaiently  give  me  aa  interrlev. 
The  axieirex  whieh  emme  to  ifte.  eoirawXed  upon  a  tmXX  eaird,  waa^ 
iN?o»ie  «|  haXJT  past  seren  this  erentng^  end  I^U  he  g^lad  te  aie 
y©u# 

fhe  letter  from  4Ja<|u#ee  te  the  Fveaident  he  had  ghm 
te  Bse  opimt  aeldUig  that  X  iM>iad  mmI  It*    Hairing  do»e  eet  IT 
heeitated  as^ut  deXlTexlng  it ,  Xeet  iilwit  etTuok  me  ae  its  haXf* 
fanati^aX  tonep  ef  uhloh  there  «ae  not  a  txm^  in  the  ooXoneX*e 
mmwtmilon^  ©hoi^d  pxejtidlee  )4r.  LlneoXn  against  his  request* 
Bewerer,  as  ttmksx&m  sees^d  to  demand  that  the  l^reeident  flds^uld 
kmm  ex&otXy  of  id^at  "manner  ef  q^lrif^  Jacpees  vas,  I  di8pat#lied 
it  with  the  other  letter.    It  read  m  felXowe:^ 

Mtirfree shore,  Tenn»«  s&ay  2Z,  XS63* 

Ipm*  i^*  Itiximia^  J^re aidant  U.S.A.  s 

mtf  Bmoi  Siri^  ¥his»  with  other  papers,  wiXX  he  haiided  yen 
hy  Mr.  Qilffiorei        has  been  introdueed  to  me  hy  GeneraX  IU>eeeraBe* 
Xr.^f  WiXX  e»piain  to  you  in  fuXX  utet  X  propose  to  de.  li#eiiirtiiXe» 

fl(lu»uXd  you  feel  that  my  proposition  is  too  s^yfiMgi  and  eaaiMt  be 
realisidl,  I  would  say,  I  may  not  be  able  io  reaeh  the  speeifie 

objeet  stated  in  the  proposition^  but  the  mission  easnot  fall  te 
aeooipXish  great  @ood« 

It  la  a  faot  well  known  to  me  and  others*  pexhaps  te  yourMXf , 
that  mmh  sympathy  exists  in  the  mlMa  of  maiay  @ood  peopXe»  both 
in  this  country  and  ttsn^andi  for  the  South,  on  the  ground  of  their 
professed  piety*   fhey  say.  ^Mr.  iSavis  ie  a  praying  li^.^  ''Many  of 
hie  people  are  devotedly  pious t**  eta.,  ete.    Bow,  you  will  admit 
t3^»  if  th@y         ^1  X  mve  gained  ihe  point.    On  itim  other 
haiidi  if  Mr.  i^Tle  aal  his  aasooiates  in  rebeXXion  reftiee  me* 
earning  to  them  in  the  na^  of  the  I^rd  on  a  mlasion  of  peaee,  the 
question  of  thoir  piety  is  settled  at  onoe  and  forever.    I^ould  Z 
be  treated  with  rloXenoe ,  and  east  into  prison^  shot .  or  haMd^«-» 
whioh  may  be  part  of  my  miaeion^.^  then  the  doom  of  the  Soutlem 
Qonfederaoy  la  sealed  on  earth  &nd  In  h^ren  forerer.    My  dear 
Mr«  I^lnooln  will  exeuee  m  ish«m  X  my  that  X  am  ready  for  either 
ewergeney.  and  theu^  not  Oamson,  I  should^  Xihe  himi  elay  more 
at  my  death  than  in  all  my  life  at  the  head  of  ay  regiment*  Mo, 
the  mission  oajcmot  fail.    God*8  hand  is  in  it*    1  am  not  seekix^ 
a  martyr  *0  erowxi,  but  eia^Xy  im  meet  the  duty  that  has  been  laid 
t^en  me* 

I  bare  tallced  freely  with  My.  Qllmore,        he  will  eiqplaiii 
to  you  B9ore  fully  if  you  desire,    fo  him  X  would  refer  you*  wsA 


villi  iwjr  lNi^  wigii«8      fm;^ji»  1  m-^  deaar  itrt 


ultlfc Jlirfff^i"  ^ohMmn§  md^^  my  imm^iim  ms^  in  l^y-  Mir*  Ileotay, 

Mf^Tmq*    lrlimdi%'M^@  limi  t#       ^  "aci.TTy'  to  hair©  let^t 

you  irslttBg,  iM*  *    T lieB|  m  I  @at#Fed  bla  yooM,  h&  mdd#4| 

»0<>'3rom  t  ©ma't  taik  Kriife       ©I*©i3*  tfe&t  ^imju,«ss  matttir'i* 

^Bm^vmBf^  fee  Enaw«3?M,  **l  feappm  to  l>e  of 
HiUB  tiBiied  etaio-s*    Wt  tern  m»$m  m  Qvmttwpm  to  th©  If 
^©y  imai  p0a-o®,  all  they  liairt  to  do  %&  to  lay  dom  tii^eit  ami. 
Bisl  Miad  alMSfUt  tMt;  you'va  beem  1^  ti^ansssd®  ,  imd  I  wsmt 

to        you.    So»  sit  d$ifia,  and  tell      all  you  Imowt-^lt  won't 
tak«  f&u  long.** 

It  did  teJfe#  ia«  fully  tii?©e  fe^irrs.    As  I  mm  to  go,  Ii0  . 
iimuired,  "^^Im  a©  yom  ratmxit  bomtt** 

*Xn  t&e  momiag,  sli^,"  I  if«i>li#d4 

^Cto*f  you  stay  &aot^@f  dlayi"  li^i  mi^t  "^bM.         to  8#0 
m  to^msfoir  <rr#&lBgT    l  vamt  to  tl^imk  mm  of  that  ^itq^8«  aattes,* 

I  as$«mt«A|  WB&  esLkX^  m  him  a^alA  at  tli^d  tlma  mmA* 
W§'  i09m-  iM.  m  mm  mti^vLu  m&4.  than  I       wmr  mm  ilm*  M&'mm 
a  f^M^i  tdje^t^  Imkp  azid  fair  a  tlia«  indulged  Ib  mm  of  his 
a#oui{«iiM  imiM&tf  and  joeoseneas*    li@  mm®m  m,n  tot  QmM^. 
n&o  was  l)#f0r»  Tloiciilniirg  with  isXet^or  $o  Femberton  euarl 

Jolmstoa,    His  tmt  mm  isha%.  John,gt©ii  tiiid  e^jt  Oafant*®  aoimuttiastlM^aSt 
f0:r  lis  had  not  IjeaTdl  fnem  him  f^r  ^aore  thBja  tiiir^iaty-foiar  footers.  A» 
dlispat^  sftar  dli^toh.Mia  In  fytm.  th^  Wsli  Oapattmemt,  ht  apeisieii 
and  glaso^d  0T4ir  them,  th^a  laid  iSbmi  d#ii»»  mfingt  in  a  ««^vy  way^ 
*Kothisif  fxoM  Qtmt  yfti    Why  doaH  w  h«a.?  fife^ai  ^iraat?**   Mad  the 
life  of  0110  0f  hli3  30111!  i>een  treit^llsig  ixi  the  l^mlam@« «  he  miaM 
aot  hsi*^  03«>iia  gtfate?'  aiixi^ty.    I  felt  too  ?^h  syap&thy  with  hla 
to  attest  %0  divert  his  als4  to  tht  htieines*  I  had  mm$  ahont,  and 
it  «48i  a  fu3Ul  houix  hidtoir^  he  alltstdod  to  the  $uih|ett*    fh®3%  suddiialy 
tm  »aid,  **W#1I>  l*Te  kept  you  over  to  eonirldex  «ih<mt  "^Smt  JsMiuess 
K8,tt#it.  about  ooneliadM  ^  let  him  pf;«  fmat  is  that 


He  imy  mmpmakm  mt  tint  t  ^im*%  tm  hov  ha  rai  if  I  T«fuM  <!• 
jB#«  him*  am  b0  ge>98  mXifO^t^mv  oa  hl»  omi  f«ma2i9|.l9llity.  B«tl 
lio  mst  uaittstazid.  distinctly  tli&t  1  tmr*  aofbi^  to  d9  vt^ 
Ids  pmi^  either  diteotly  or  iiaai;«otXy     l£  tm  ije^fsmian 
oliouXd  go  a)»3road  that  X  hBA,  it  mi^t  oo^Xlofrta  wattOim  Itodly*" 

md&ifw%BMp  »ir»"  X  irmniaMi*         ni^t  b«  eonotruiA 

iii^t^  ^  fey}UaelDiQwi<idiaa««iit  of  ^  R«a»«l  myftmrnkt,  »nd  glv« 
Ftsiii^i  aiSBl"  Uagland  tli«  f  tetftxt  l^ey  mmt  fo9  2e«ognlaiiig  tfa» 

^:^9>x%Xf  tl^at/       aiuiiimdy  "@Eieid  p».ttlr  it«  affect  on 
the  lottk,   1^  OeispefluMts  iNi  mxit^      Mt^f  I  h&d  t3Mi 

vklte  f  ea'teifi  n4  ir«apr|«d  to  %aaM»<»t  diipX<»tta#3r  to  got  o^t  of 
a  bad  #03r^.    flilii»  wltethev  true  oy  ^t»  ii»uld  diooousrago  loyal 
pooplOt    Tou  000 »  t  <lonH  want  to  l90  liko  tiio  do^r  ti»&t  ovooood 
tlio  litook  with  &  plooo  of  meet  In  his  aoiithy  and  <Sbro9pod  it  to 
oatO&  lio  enlairgod  »imaov  i&  tho  water*    I  tiant  poaoot  X  wast  to 
otop  this  teririblf  watte  of  life  and  f t^oirtyi  maA  %  know  ^aq^ioia 
wellf  and  ooe  that  ,  worleiag  la  tiMi  way  ao  pxo^^ooooi  Imt  »ay  bo  a^lo 
to  bring  iBflueEoeie  ^  boar  iipon  Darie  that  ho  oaniiot  well  rooiOt» 
mSi  ifhm  |»»to  tibio  way  for  m.  hcrn^rablo  oottlooMmti  but  X  eaii*t 
afford  to  diooouroff  oiar  frieze  end  iaioo\ara«o  Qvtx  onttoioo,  aaA 
i«,  fox^s^ey  'iHsa^o  It  isoro  diffio\tlt  to  aoTo  mo  ^loat^ 

approolato  ymir  oositioa,  oir»^  X  m$Al  ^but  liiat 
weight  irill  Ja<:imee@  bavOt  if  be  goea  witbo«cl  aoMi^  ot  loaot 
li)|iii.ofi  aistbonty  .from  .yout^ 

"Mb  a&y  ba:re  m\iob»"  bo  repliecl,  drawiag-  froa  bis  side 
foelsrl  tbe  letter  to  bi»  fro«  ^^^^esmnm,  and  gland ing  orer  it*  *Bo 

pmmmB  bore  to  eiMN^  t^  tbem  in  %h&  mm  of  Vm  k)xd,        bo  myo 
bo  foele  Ood*o  baM  it  in  itf  aad  lb  baa  laid  tbe  duty  u^a  bim. 
BOv»  if  be  fooli  tbat  bo  Jmm  itot  Id^id  of  authority »  bo  oaaH  fall 
to  of  feet  tbo  el«i8ieat  oa  nMoh  be  o»oots  to  Qpm^%«f  iad  that 
lietb^cllet  9lsimn%  ig  'rory  ^worf ^  at  the  ^^^utb**^ 

^'fby»  aXiel^  I  r^mrlcodt    H  booltatod  about  delireriiaig 
you  that  letter*    X  feared  you  would  thiak  4»q\mm  faaatioal*** 

^If  you  bad  mot  doli^erod  it,*'  he  «ai»«rod|  *X  would  aot 
lot  biM  8®»    ^uOb  talk      yo^  or  wo  mXgjixt  sound  faaatioal;  but  la 
^actuoee  it  is  @ia#ly  mt^iral  mtS^  sinoere*   ^ad  1  m  m%  at  aH 
iure  be  iea<t  ri#t«    Ood  aeloote  bla  own  iaatronoatot  «»d 
ioisotiiiiee  tbey  are  ^uoor  oa^oi  f^r  instaaoe,  He  oboao  m  to  eteof 
the  iii3.1p  ^ot)^  a  groat  oriei.o*'* 

X  was  gfXad  to  seo  bim  rel«#oiag  into  bio  usual  badiaagOt 
birt,  dosiriag  to  keep  bim  to  the  subjjoot,  I  miAi  »fboa,  sir,  yom 
d«oido  to  giw  Ja<(0«ss  the  furloug^t  but  refuse  to  graat  bia  an 
tatorriew.    He  will  aood  to  kaow  your  riows  aboal  peaee.  What 
rtiall  I  write  bim  are  the  terias  you  will  graat  the  aobelst* 


»B®mtt  i»ifii«  liija  al  al^i*^^  live 
h«m  1^.i»le|ag  irltat  liad  l»«tter  1^®  sail..  My  Ti«w$  B,m  p*&ee  <m 
any  eQii«i«lfXit         tli^  abolition  of  Alaytxy       f ^ 

»»«t©nt%iom  ©f .  tHe  llal^a.    I»  not  tliat  mamgh  to  say  to^  J&qmB^^ 
Ht  estn  ^  »o  ®or#  tlisja  0p<m  t!i0  doot^  fo3t  fwlliet  nag^tlationst 
i^itli  ttotad         to  l»t  is^Bdii«i^  wltli.  misf  1mm  $  In  n  'fsgiileir  imf  • 
liiii  H0»$<»X3iift  tell  him        we  shall  l^e  lll»ot&l  on.  mtminmt 
pt^txktfti         the  eomtry  will  do  «ir©?3rthing  foir  s&fttyt  iioilxing 

l&y  <i0iiB  tlis^lr  atras  jm  will  gtaj^t  a  gem@7»l  lu^dBty?^ 

d©^  nii^  I  will  mj      you  ihat,  iisdlvtdmlly,  X 
sthotxld  h&  di-'3p0^ed  to'  m&k®  ooffif  eafifttioii  fot  the  alaire*;  but  I 
S&^t  if  my  0@iiBei  or  tlm  ©owntipy  «®uM  faror  th^^.    Wha^t  d© 
you  fhinlE  pi^lid  #|iiuion  ^uld  l>e  a^bdut  if  f    Mi@^Iay  fells  me 
fm  hm»  tm$wiM%f  imtmM  ali..^im  -|^#  $01^^  ;p^m.jxi$irl,lMMr#  hmM 
IH^I^le  tal)te»>* 

^1.  hmm^  0lr,  «tlaij@iit  wefyiiH»Si%j  md  my  ejpiiti^  is  that 
aot  ©at  Tmt«3r  In  te«  woiiia  pay  tls#  Soutk  a  dollay*  Still*  1  Jia-fe 
c^lg-fi^wed  mtf  little  iiatsi^  ot  Mttermtes  i»,  pjay  q»mrter#* 

*  Ite  answaited^,  **tli©  feeliag      agaiaet  ©laTsry, 
mii  agaijaet-  fee  S^«tl5i»    I'lt®  war  M.»  esiaeated       f  eo^l©  into 
e^liiS^ili        tliey  mow  &.mf  tbat  elairee  ^KCk.  IMI  pTf|>e^tty. 
tHert  axe       aidee  to  tliat  qmesti^nt  o»e.  ie  0vim»  tine  otitet  ttie 
Seutheim  eides  exii  those  pe^^le  a^ve  ^ust  as  ]bon«tst  aad  comsoientioias 
ia  thmtT  opiMim  m  w&  are  In  otira.    Tli.ey  thlal:  they  fe'fe  a  »ml. 
and  legal  tigpat  te  their  -©lares,  jiisd.yntil  very  .r-eesBtly  tbe  lortli 

l>eem  of  ^le  nsesie  epiniom^  Mt  two  kuml^r-ed  fmtM  ttele 
eimixtyy  liae  aiflaitted  it>  ajad  tegafded  rna^  treated  the  eXares  a® 
pTeperty.    3i^w,-  do^-is  tiie  aeire-  faet  ^^t  tfee  somtxy  easse 
i3«d4eJily  tO'  ®  o^ntmry  ©piati^ii  gi?e  it  th@  xi^t  to  tji&e  t'lse 
slftTea  from  their  ^imm$p  wiWom  oompeasationf   1!he  blacks  stist  iHi  ^ 
freed,    Slw#iry  1®       isM^  m  -am  f l#itirig  over*    Xt  must  tm  aal 
©III  of  ifee  way*  to  gi?»  ua  permanent  feaoe;  aad.  if  we  ^Iwe  to  fi^t 
ikiu       till  tlie  Ifeuili  is  snal>|ti^ted,  thea  I  %Mx&  m-  eliall  be  . 
Jiistified  in  fjpeeing  tlie  alaires  witli^ut  eoa^®aeati0m.    But  in  my 
eettlemesfft  arrlTed  at  before  t^ioy  fo^ee  t^i-ii^e  to  Itot^  extremity , 
la  It        iri#t  and  fair  that  m  ^uld  mM»  papaeat  fer  tUe  ,al.^ir«»t 

«lf  I  -wtte  a  slaTe^ioMeati  **  I  '  •afflawered,  *»1  ^oisdt^  i^refeafely 
ipty  tMt  it  im»i        y3U#  eir,  haire  to  deal  with  things  m  they  9X9 p 
m&  t  ^ink  that  if  you  weife  to  sowM  pijblie  eentiiB^t  ^%  the  ^rlh 
you  ireuld  fiad  it  utteirly  opposed  to  any  eiwn»^SMi  wi:th  the  3outi« 
i  vast  aejority  would  tegard  any  ctympmrn^m  ^e  e  priee  paid  fm 
pmm»^f  end  not  i&t  ^  eiave««^ 


«So  I  think,"  h»  anXA,  "«nd  tfatoYnfora  I  ima 
mm  to  no  a^juatment.    X  fear  tli«  wajf  imiat  go  on  till  Sovtli  tmd 
$mith  hm^  )mth  diruitlc  of  ith^  oup  to  t1&«  T«ry  dr^«|««rtl3.X  iMrtli 
lia.T«  iroirl»»d  o^it  In  pain,  and  gtlef »  aivi  bitter  hi&tiili&tlon  tbi 
tin  of  two  Ifi^irtd  ymvfs*    It  has  sasa^d  to  ia»  tti&t  CM  00  irlll» 
it}  aM  tli#  flTmi  dLMHB  X  liairt  had  of  a  k>ps  to  ^  mv^nar  tM 
in  tki«  XetteT  of  JaofUdSfi.    Thia  tbiag.  itimgulAt  «•  it  is*  amy 
mtan  Hmt  t}3t«  klghmr  pow^Tis  ar#  about  to  tB.k&  a  hand  in  thiji 
bunlriefts,  and  bring  alaieul  a  8tttXeA«nt<    I  Imov  if  X  mt^  %Q  aaty 
tiiift  0nt  loud  I  nin«  »«»  in  t«n  would  think  X  had  gon»  of&«^« 
Bt2t«^yi»m  &3r«  &  thinking  WKla^just  oonsidtT  it»   H^yt  i«  &  aftn» 

dtillmsle,  aod«^f#ft3Pin^,  of  oiMHiptional  sa^p&oity  and  woTXdIy 
•wimarnkt:        und^rtakftg  &  pro j«ot  that  «tTi|e$«  you  and      as  nttovix 
ithimexidali  h«  attflo^ta  to  luring  about  |  •Ingls-haiidtd  and  on  hio 
own  hook,  ^  i.  jMPRf*  lMitw«wn  two  §9m^  ttf9tiona*    Uowmsefwt^  lur 
it  in%o  his  Mnt  that  Qod  has  Ikid  %i8  w&rlc  ^on  hia.  and  h«  it 
wilXInf  t9  tiaict  hit  Xift  npon  that  conTiotlon.    Ths  impnli^ 
him  i«  0?«9»owii!izig>  ^  it  w&ft.  ^n  Lutht:r»  wSsm.  h«  ffJid,  *Ciod  luilp 
»i«    I  im  do  m  oihmvitt.*   Btw^  how  do  y&ix  aeoonnt  for  thiat 
What  pm&mm  thla  feeling  in  himi^ 

»A»  mttf  mmwit  would  t>e  to  way  that  Ja<ttwsB  la  a  fasatia** 

^^t/  ha  rapliad^  ^ti&  it  vtxy  fa:r  txm  l»«ing  a  fanatic. 
Ha  it  wnsmtMkty  Iawa:ie»haadad|  I  atftv  kntv  a  ittta;  lum  to.  ^  Oan  you 
aaoo^  f0T  a  ax9Npt  an  hia  own  ai^poaition,  'ttiat  dad  it  in  it? 
And,  if  that  ia  a^,  toriatking  will  ooma  otit  of  it;  pa^ritisija  not  wlwt 
Jaquaaa  a3£^ata>  hx^  yikedb  will  ba  of  eaxriot  to  tha  ri^^.  So, 
th^u^  thOTt  is  wXsk  about  it,  X  shall  lat  l^in  gO*** 

»Thaire  #tirtain1^,  alt,  In  yitffe  ia  ^adueao.   Ba  will  go 
without  a  aafa^oofidijat  >  and  so  wiil  ba  taabniaall^  ^y»  Tha 
Eabel  l0^dmu  mf  ahooaa  to  ^agard  hla  in  that  li^xt.    Xf  thay 
donH  lika  his  temn  of  paaoa,  thay  rosy  tMnk         tha  aasiaai  way 
to  be  wXd  of  tOia  siihjaot*    In  that  a?ant»  #4niw*t  you  in  tmm  wfty 
intaarfaira  to  psstaet  hiMt<' 

*^X  don*t  aaa  how  X  oouldc"  he  mpltedp  ^withoufe  appeaHjg^ 
to  hava  a  hand  in  tha  bualnas^.    /J3d  if  Ja^(uaaa  hat  hia  dxities^  X 
haTa  mint*    ithat  you  av^^at  ?aninda  ma  of  a  man  out  Waatt  who  was 
not  OTazwploaa»  but  rien,  &nd  built  &  oburah  for  the  poox  paopla 
of  hla  naighborhood.    then  th@  ohur^  was  flniahad»  the  paopla  tool: 
it  into  thair  haads  ta^at  it  neadtd  a  li^tning-^Tc^^  aad  they  ^rant 
to  tha  riah  mm.^  and  aakad  him  tm  mmy  to  halii  j^ay  far  it.« 
*  Money  for  a  li^tnin^^TodM  ha  said*    *Sot  a  iraad  eantt    If  tha 

and  ba  d*'«-»4**'** 

*<ao»"  X  saidt  la'iyklliti  '^l^u  psa$wiN»  to  lat  tha  I^osd 
taks  aaxs  of  Jaouaast" 


»I         hn  mmwmad,    ^Hls  ©vMwat  stJi^eirity  will 
I  hm»  M&  imt       Mm  wliat«T«r,    But  I  sdiali  M 
mxiom  to         &i  hiM.  audi  i  wli^  yo«  wuM  seM  m©  th«  f  iT«t 
voTd  70m  g@t«    ii^  writing  #i^t  'ifliadl  I  <iaE.i<l 

&b0Ut  p^yi23.g  fot  the  fk^  tim       bo^  mm  to  talk  about 

li@t  Ixim  ®ay  ifhat  li«  thlaka  beat  te  C^Id&el  Jacpiesaf  t^ixl 

ftiirdadir  Imow  tliat  the  aatmtry  n^^^dl  weio^a®  tMm  ba^'k,  and  ttint 

teaiairli^,  ■  1.1 ,  jaat ,  "fee  wXX  for  jr®u  t©  wfit«  t»  H0»©0raiis  slaot* 

■"feifes^s  It  luomld,*  k©  aisiaimired*        thijilE  S.  ifll|»^ 

wm0  iieai^  mk^lg^t  wlien  I  roee  to  g@».    ^e  i  dlil  90 » 
*lDoaH  g©  yat.    I  s&all  «tay  hme  witiX  i  get  ©omet^iiiag 
fmm  . 

tsj^e  in.  tke  noimt  weary^  1^  toolc  m|r  ^bmndy  saying,  ^ci0o<Miy, 

Ml  t>lea@  fi^f        ^  wit  to  ^  <$iigiirt@r», 

- 1  wm%0  at  on^e  im  Boiieeraiui  eail  lto»fieM»  m& 

wmm,  al^eyrnxds'       ^  t^mQm&e  'fmm  Ma^or  fraat  S.  Bond,  aid  t6 

datei  mnrf t«««fe^r©  f  Jm#  4|  1©$3»   a  ^ortloa  cf'  it  was 
Its  f©liowi5    Hmr  letter  to  tlie  g^mml  and  inolo 311^0  to  OarfleM 
1^       i»®re  bO'th  citily  ireeelfi^,  md  irilX  pro'bEl»l|'  bts  a^la^wlellged 
%f  tlie  pieirtie®  to  item  they  mtn  addressed.    ^  latter  hm  h»m 
mmtftd  (tfee       pt^mtmS.  lay  Mr,  x,ii4©oin)      t©  tlie  mtter 
Pr.  J.,  ©f  siailEr'  iia^rt  to  tlsat  at&t#t  in.  ,yomr  Xett«r'#  On 
ree®ipt  of  t^is  Itfter  I  s«at  for  O^Xomel^        ajad  kad  a  talk  witli 
%im.   it  fi^^ft  &®  4ot«  ii0t  wis^  to  »tart  at  oia!QEe»  if  tlie  army  t»  to 
«#ir#  .   He^  aX@0  ^wHm,  mnM  he  be  immtiMi'  t&  mfiM$  th^t  tlie 
f&temnexxt  wcmld,  wa&m  eert&izi  eiremsetaiieeet      willing  te  pay  a 
fa^r  fpjS^p^  to  tfe€  ©mlleir  elave^^imera^eay ,  to  the  ©iiiaere  ef  flt»i 
eluiree  aM  uMer ;  i^ee »  wmld  tfeey  allow  ta®  letb^Te  to  leare  tfet  ' 
eountry  wl^ut  ^leet&tie^i  or  iroiiM  tSs^ey  mk9  it  e^siipulsory* 
fleaei  trrite  1^  yotsr  -rieim  en  ^.s^ee  pointe*** 

All  lettere  m0.  mnmtmMms  ^i&h  are  qia&tid  iMi  tl^ 
eoure©  of  this  artlole,  I  oopy  imm  tlie  erigimle,  or  from  mimxtee 
i&ede  by  no  at  the  tisaei  but  of  ^y  reply  to  tMe  lette*  I  eitJfeer  ^It 
m%  kmp  m  eopy,  or  kare  mleXaid  it.    to  tlie  best  of  my  reeolleetitm, 
ttie  etCbeteisoe  of  my  mm«t»  addteee^  to  Mint  BmsM.f  #r  4ireot  te 
3imetml  Hoeeeiraiiei  ime  tbai  Jadtieee  %M  better  not  go  i^to  deteile 
in  kie  proltere  t(^  the  Eebels;  i^t,  concedisig  tmion  m&  eaieaeipatiei% 
tbey  mvCLd  find  Mr.  t%m»1lm  m»%  liberal  oxt  all  oollatei^l  mtterei 
also^  tbat  OoXoBOl  ^la^eee^  on  Me  returai  bad  better  report  iN» 
Okssumti  Boee«raae|  md  m%  atteeiipt  to  ooMinieate  41r4N»t  witb  Mr* 
Um^t&,Wm  beiBg  etromg  reaiKi&s  n^y  -^e  Freeident  ebouM  haTe» 
'at  tb.e  tinMit  no  intereouree  vitb  bifli« 


Jtlti«  17,  I8@^«    Eft  »»id,  'OoXoniX  4aqttii8«  hae  go&o  An  il«  miffeion. 
Tbe  Firtslddztt  e^fiiM  it,  tho«#iy  of  qou^m,  did  not  maJfct  It  an 
off iel&l  »atter|  as«  aomt  WTy  curiou»  faett  relating  to 

tiitf  misfji^n.  whieh  wouXd  i^arti^tiXarly  Inteertst  your  frlond  Judgt 
Edmonds,  am  wliieh  X  liope  to  toll  you  of  wcmm  diiy.    it  will  h9 
Bv$fi9%m%  for  me  t^  say  tl^at  enoti^  of  the  myttorlous  le  in  it 
to  giiro  m  alffiost  a  flt^gjeratltlous  fteXlng  of  haXf  falth^  aad 
otrtainXy  a  wry  great  lat«r#9t  in  hia  nork*    Ha  it  mat  spXaionXy 
in  aamest,  and        groat  oonfldanae  In  tho  raauiXt  of  his  nlaalon," 

1  1^  no  furthor  tldin<^8  of  Oolonol  Jaquoaa  untlX  tha 
foXXowing  MrmibGT,  thon^  I  waa  in  frequent  00Tr99^tA9m9  wltli 
OailataX  u&irfiaM»  and  would  hp?e  heard  of  him  had  Jaqima  reportidi 
&0  waa  ex|>eot«&,  to  Oaneral  Hoaeorsmn.    Hor  did  Mr*  Llnaala  hear 
from  him.    t  mn  twiee  in  WaaJiington  during  the  sumiaer,  and  on 
eaoh  oaoagloa  aaw  the  Preaident,  nho,  at  our  laat  intarrltwy 
tsEpreaaed  vmeik  t^noern  ahoul  Jaqueac.    He  f0B,T9A  aoma  avlX  had 
bafaXlon  himt  and  ragrattad  l^ating  let  his  go,  for  Juet  then  auali 
men  eouXd  1>#  poorly  spared  fey  the  oountry.    My  own  opinion  waa 
that  Jaciueaa  had  been  detained  by  the  OonfedeMttea:  but  about  tba 
middXa  of  Horeuber  I  reeeiired  a  iattar  from  hiia  frhi^  ehovad  tbat 
he        returned  in  safety*    He  aubaecnently  told  me  that,  an  Xaarlzig 
Murfreeaboro ,  he  a«nt  direot  to  BaXtimore,  ahere  he  reported  ta 
General  Sohenclc^         on  Xeaming  hie  pur|>oaa,  forviuedad  him  on  to 
fortiraaa  ^iiroe«    fbere  he  esgpXalned  to  aaiie'raX  Pix  bis  objeet  In 
golng^  Into  the  Oonfederaey^  and  he,  after  wifm$  daXay  (probably  to 
seotire  instruct lona  from  Waehlngton)^  aXXoavd  him  to  go  on  be^&rd 
a  fXaguof-truoe  boat,  ishioh  ima  about  to  etart  for  the  Confadairata 
Xlna8»    He  waa  in  his  miforai  but  warn  eourteomaXy  treated  ^  auad  a 
mmm^  from  htm  to  OenaraX  lion^etre<?t  ima  pro«ii|>tXy  eonTeyad  t^ 
that  Off iear^   Before  the  retucm  of  the  boat  Oen^^raX  i4oagatraet 
oame  doim  to  meet  hl%  reoelTed  hiz9  oerdi^llvj  «nd  Invltad  bim  t# 
hla  om  ^rteira*    thoce  be  mat  siamy  of  tba  Qoafudaratf  Xaadiirf  t 
vitb  all  of  «rhom  hm  dieeuaaed  the  aituatloit  fyaa^y  and  freely* 
f&  9X1  of  theiii  he  said,  «l^,y  doma  your  armti  go  baftlt  to  yotar 
aXXeglanae,  and  the  oomtry  vlXX  deal  JtindXy  and  ganerouaXy  by 
you*^   lie  e^uXi  not  eay  mie$^  for  hm  traa  restrieted  fwom  geliiir 
into  detaile*   fum  aXX  b«  bed,  in  effeot;  the  mm  a»imt: 
are  tirad  of  the  war*   W#  aft  irllling  to  giTe  ^  alaTery*    «le  know 
it  ta  gone;  but  so  loing  m  our  goremiaent  ho  Ida  otttt  ete»d 
by  it*     e  o&xmoli  betray  it  and  eaoh  other."    It  waa  thia 
sentiment  of  S^yaXty  to  their  gorernmeiit  id^eh  siade  the  Southern 

faopXe  foXlow  ao  bXlndXy  the  lead  of  ^^twtmn  nmt&i  and  It 
brows  upon  him  tbe  responsibility  of  the  two  yeara  of  eamaige 
that  followed*    It  wiXX  aXso  suaT>eEr,  farther  on  in  thie  fw^er, 
that  it  waa  aXtogether  owing  to  the  blind  obstinaoy  and  inaane 
ambition  of  that  raan  that  the  Southern  peopXe  oame  out  of  the  war, 
stripped,  without  paysMnt  *  of  their  eXaTOa^  and  with  aeareeXy  atore 
that  they  oouXd  eaXl  their  Own  than  tbe  ground  they  trod  upon* 
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Ooloael  ^'dqmm  failed  to  gain  audietto®  of  Mr.  Ba:Tl«» 
aiid  wm  told  tliat  it  would  be  VLB&lms  to  approaoh  liiii  without 
haviiig  dlatinot  fwpos&le  from  *^r.r  I*iiioo2ji.    Bwit  if  he  hmviglx% 
thoBe,  ai3d  tUBf         on  a  liberal  basis ,  th«y  wo\ilA,  witiiout 
doiA>t,  he  aoceptad.    To  obtain  eore  definite  piroposals  Jaoquess 
retuTned  to  the  Hortli»    Els  subsequent  laovement*  aire  xelated  in 
his  letter  to  m,  wfaich  I  tere  mentioned  as  J?«ing  tec©lv@d  about 
the  mXMl§  #f  l$oirisai{|^@7«    Xt  was  m  fQllma  i- 


Olip,ttaiioogs,,  TenB.g  iovei^©?  4,  1SS3, 

J#  li«  011^0 re,  isq.J 

■  ■  Mf         D«a»  iHr,.—  !■  ©iiteTi>d  won  mf  mlasiou,  passed  into 
the  Ocafoderato  lineB,  sa^t  a  mo^t  eoBtlal  reception,  was  reoelT^d 
b;f  thoee  to  ythom  my  mission  ms  ell  rooted  as  a  visit  ant  from  th® 
other  world,,  and  wa®  strongXi'  urged  »ot  to  oeas®  i^y  efforts  till 
the  ®33d  was  a®-oomplisli«d«    I  obtained  torn®  very  valuBbl© 
informatiori|  utiioh  a^p^ars  i^re.,®o  to  m  now,  ©imo-e  events  bairo 
trEii8|}lr«d  to  wMifh  I  Hfed  m%  mm  rffer* 

I  rettamed  to  BaltiiaoT©,  with  a  vle^"  to  oo®aunieating  with 
Fr«8ident  Linoolai.    I  wrote  his— without  stg.ting  that  I  hid-  b#«a 
withlB  th^  tiiemy*©  lino®-.-.'* that  I  hsj&  valmbl©  inf or»ti<>ii •  Oan 
I  fe^fVt  peniission  to  oomsiunicmt^  it^'    If  so,  how,— -by  telograph, 
msklXi.  or  in  perecmt    x  await  m  wummr  at  BamiM*6  Eotel,  Baltiffiios& 

X  wpltud  th©re  two  wotkn;.  no  tm0mt-om.B,  Qm^iiml- 
aebcnok,  to  ifliom  I  had  mado  te©m  my  bu»tii«»®  whm  outward  b^uady 
wae  absent.    X  did  not  feel  at  liberty  to  report  to  my  oat  el8«» 

^t  this  ttaws  I  learssftd  frm  parties  Imwe  that  a  battle* 
at  or  near  this  plaoe*  isould  b®  fought  aoon,  and  that  mf  wmMmm 
vtry  mmh  desired  me  to  be  with  thiim*    I  .haet^oiKd.  to  join  thm, 
wbieh  I  did  im%  in  ttee  to  be  in  the  meet  de^erate  and  bloody 
battle  of  the  wer.    I  lost  over  two  hundred  of  my  mm,  nineteen 
coTOieaioned  offloers  in  killed  wad  wotinded,  and  I  had  two  horeee 
shot  under  me*    I  wme  not  touishdd. 

I  cannot  peroelvt  why  .i?resident  h,  eliould  decline  ms^ 
cosE'ionicetion  with  m®.    X  ean  give  him  0)m  mp,^^  valuable 
Informtlon;  no  one  els®  need  taiow  it,  and  he  be  unooasaitted. 

Oeaemi©  l^oeeeranie  end  Garfield  are  @©ne,  and  there  a.ipe 
no  others  here  with  whom-  I  feel  free  to  ooisL'-iamioate.    I  would  be 
asost  tbenlcfixl  for  the  privilege  of  proseoutlng  this  work  further,-"^ 
feel  that  X  ought  to  do  it,  that  great  good  tsould  rerolt  from  It. 
I  find  my  way  perfectly  olear  on  the  othsr  side  of  the  line.  My 
only  trouble  ie  on  thi®  side.    I  cm  do  our  ©euee  more  good  in  one 
laonth,  in  my  own  way,  than  i  oan  here  in  twel;re .    ^iore  anon. 

Yours  truly,  ■  J.  F.  Jaquese, 

Colonel  ?3d  Reg.  Ill,  ?ol8. 


fhi9  lettesr  Z  x«e«l7ed  &»  I  vam  about  to  8«t  out  ob  a 
tour*  whieh  would  not  lmr9  thjro«  (3on««0utlT9  «t 
ay  di0<lial  uotil  tlie  following  April.    Oonsoquantly,  I  oould  not 

?0  t0  t&fliimgton:  aad  writing  to  Mr.  Llnooln  nmrnod  to  be  us^lftm. 
or  If  lid  lisa  not  mm9X9A  Jaqottft.  It  mtff  to  tni  presttaod  lui  vovdid 
not  0orT0ii|Kmd  vlldi  nay  on«  on  that  8ub|«ot.    B«Bld#«,  Z  ovvld 
t#ll  klm  nothing  till  I  )mA  seen  the  colonel.    This  Z  wrote  to 
^$uqmm»  suggfiiliig  that  he  adN»iil4  aj^X^r  ^  ONmral  Thomas,  idio 
knew  am  e^pro'Ttd  if  hla  flr«t  tiilty  am  woftdLd,  no  doubt »  deputo 
some  truaty  ^traon  to  go  to  &r«  l*lnooln«  report  what  Ja<|uoaa  bad 
to  ooiMntniloatOf  and  obimln  a  mm  tWi%omj$k.    I  Mgfoatod  alao  t^^ 
he  should  not  again  attoisgp^t  dllMt  aoooio  to  Mr  •Lincoln ,  naloaa 
ho  eould  bring  to  hla  definite  proposals  of  ourrendor  from  the 
Mabel  %m&men* 


To  thla  letter  Jaque^o  replied  that  he  would  wait  until 
Z  oould  go  to  laahlngton^  aa  It  wms  noooaaary  he  should  Ismrn  mT9 
definitely  Mr.  I»inooln*a  iriowo  b«foro  ho  wont  again  Into  tbo 
Confederacy;  and  the  eirtremo  eaution  the  l^reeldont  had  shown 
con¥l7ioed  hlM  that  he  misld  not  tallc  to  any  atveagor  aa  froolyao 
he  had  tallced,  and  probably  wou3M3^  again  talk,  to  me. 

I  waa  not  able  to  wisit  WaahJ^igton  till  early  In  tbo 
following  Mf^    Then,  about  the  flret  (^udatlon  Z  aalced  of  Mr* 
ilnooln  waoi  why  he  had  not  replied  to  Colonel  Jaqjuoss's  letter. 

"Z  neter  teoelvod  hla  letter     was  the  mosepootod  answer. 

The  pmmn  to  whom  it  had  oome  had  not  thought  if  of  suffieloat 
iis^rtanoe  to  bring  it  to  the  notloe  of  the  ^rosldent.    S  thMi 
handed  him  ila^uoaa'e  letter  to  me  of  Mowoal>er  4,  1863.    Ee  read  it 
oarefully,  ana  then  aaid|  *Ee*8  got  aomethlng  worth  hearing,  ^(bat 
a  pity  it  i«  they  dldaH  glw  aio  that  letter!* 

"Zt*e  not  too  late»  $ir^*  I  amarlcod.    *Thoao  poeplo  are 
ri|>e  for  poaoo*    Wt  Jat^uoas      agaiii.    fhoro  ia  no  telling  i^t  he 
fsay  aoooa^iyiiu  ** 

Without  a  word»  he  turned  a^out  on  hla  chair,  and  on  a 
eiHdLl  MPd  wrote  aa  followa^-* 

The  bearer^  C3olonol  ^aisio  f  •  ^tipeaoi  73d  Zllinola,  hao 
ieairo  of  aboonoo  until  further  orders*  A.  liineoln. 

When  be  banded  this  oard  to      1  aald,      will  send  thla 
at  onoe  to  dexkeral  Tb^mOt  ^  writf  to  Jaqfuoao  to  ooso  to  bo  at 
my  home  In  Boston.    Tiuni  I  will  90a&  to  you«  throua)^  Qonoin^ 
Oarfield,  a  full  report  of  Jaquesa'a  doings  within  the  l^bel  linos.* 


"All  ?igM/  hm  rnismmdi*    ^SteMpfield  will  be  dleoireet. 

f«t»  sir;  but  be  i«  ba^ft,  an<i  X  can  aee  blm  to-*dfty, 
BD««rfigir,  it  80«m8  tQ        It  iirould  bo  tastly  better  fo:r  you  to  t&i]( 
witb  ^B€^mm*   ^otild  it  ag&t  do  for  m  to  briag  blm  bere  Xn  cltisigiis 
olotbes?   Xt  Qoiild  be  mm&^siiA  Mtb  &b^litte  emtmy,^ 

*io  deiit9»tf^      anew«red|  ^hat  tbe  f a^t  iMHild  exist;  and 
I  eouldn^t  desay  it,  if  it  ^¥tld  prove  iaconveaient.'* 

^  you  desire  I  ebeuM  xmm  msf  mte  dtfiBite  terme  to 

Jaquesst* 

"ibat  did  you  tell  me,  mm  titae  @Me^t  tbat  Eoeeenme 
«99t«  to  im  Abeii$  pity  te  tbe  .imll  el&'?e->0wiiear0?^ 

>^i8  &id|  liajor  Bond*  wrote  to  me  tb&t  ^a<iueee  mkisd  if 
you  mvld  pay  tb©  enmere  ef  fife  ela^ee  and  \mder,        if  tbe 
ieadere  would  be  $JJLoi;#d      lee-re  tbe  eountry  witbeut  j^ieetatlen*  ^ 

**£»et  bim  tell  tbem  nil  to  etay  mt  bosieK  &iid  X  tbink  X 
eewld  manage  tbe  five  elaveey'«-«*perb&ps  more.    Tou  see»  Oblekamuga 
baa  tau^t  tbe  country  ecmetbiiEig.   PmpX^  donH  talk  so  wmh.  aboii 
l^e  Oonfederaey  bein^  a  aibell;  perbape  it  i8|  but  it* 9      awftCl  ba^ 
iSiell  to  craek.    You  oaa  eay  to  Jaquesa  that  you  are  satisfied  we 
will  gBmt  sucb  teroWj  but  don't  say  t  distlnetly  offer  tbem*  He 
mi^t  Qonstnae  tbat  into  eene  sort  of  &utbority«" 

It  was  itot  till  tbe  I3tb  of  June  tb&t  I  be^rd  from  Colonel 
Jaquess«    timn  t  r»eeit^  a  torn  eheet,  written  by  bim  in  penoil  on 
tbe  lOtb  of  tbe  mmm  mmHik^  itm       of  tbe  battle-fields  about 
J^enemw  iiountain«  in  #&ieb  be  mid  that  be  me  reaidy  to  m  again, 
end  would  see  me  In  Boeton  about  tbe  first  of  July.    1  at  onee  wrote 
to  Mr.  I«ine  In,  ai^prising  bim  of  lOs^^Sf  and  adding  that  ^e  mere  I 
tboug^t  of  it  ^  tbe  mT0  it  sees^d  to  m  in^rtani  tbat  ^t^m»m 
s^botud  bawe  fuller  and  more  definite  instructions.    X  boned  ^Im 
tloit  be  weuld  ebsnge  bis  laind  about  giving  bim  a  personal  Interrlew. 
0beuM  I  not  bring  «laciuess  on  to  fas^^ington,  md  be  tben  decide 
wbat  to  do  in  tlie  praises V 

$bis  letter  t  seat  open,  to  0<meral  ^rfield.  witb  a  note 
requesting  bim  to  tmdi  it,  and  urge  ay  wiews  t^on       President • 
Answer  osae  from  Cisifield  in  m  ei^pmoMM  to  a  letter  of  fiwe  pageg^ 
^ieb  be  bad  written  me  on  otbet  siib|firts  (June  19,  1363).  fm 

arppeadisr  was  as  follows:-^  ■  , 

"X  bawf  delftyed  sending  tbis  'MLtl  t  9ovl&  me  tbe  I'resldent 
in  reference  to  ja4|isssa;  and  a^er  two  ineffeetual  att^B#ts,  I  saw 
him,  and  tallcM  witb  him*    Tbere  were  otb@r  persons  in  room 
aad  we  could  not  talJt  freely,  so  be  sxaiEsed  it  all      by  saying, 
♦Tell  Oilmore  to  bring  Js-ouess  be  re,  and  1  will  see  bim.    Of  oourse 
it  should  be  done  very  cjuietiy.*'* 
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%  mx%  iMHOizaaziioation  on  thla  subjettt  ms  a  tftXegraa 
from  a9l«»#i  ^Mj^itflai  dated  '^l^jrmim^s  H»1f^|  MtMimtm,  ^vim  SOtli»* 

It  1«  iwsoorbant .  •» 

A«  8iN)ii  th«xmft»v  as  posslbXe  I  imt  to  Baltl^aore,  sad 
met  OojU»a9l  Ja<|ti08a*    Ee  Infoirmed  jai«  tbat  h«  had  hton^lt  di«p«tch9« 
fTom  G^aetaX  3liexmn  to  Watslilafri^jn,  aiMl,  being  tt^ere^  htA  Mat  1a 
his  imm  to  M7,  HimoXa,  who  had  deoXiatd  to        hixa,  adytsed 
hi*  otding  m@  in  Boston.    K«  had  teX«gfS¥»hed  to  me  to  eome  on,  h» 
mMp  "bmmtm  he  tme  feearful  that  ma$  ixnfeveefea  dlffieuXty  had 
aTieen  in  the  my  ef  hie  Tetum  into  t^e  Confentfmey.  This 
apprehension  I  quieted  by  assuring  hie  that  Mr.  X«lnooln  «»«  moT$ 
anxious  fa?  peaee  than  any  one  in  the  country. 

m  %mk  the  nesct  tvaln  for  Waehingtoni  and  X  called  at 
once  upon  Mr«  l^lneoln.    About  his  first  rmirk  vae  that  on  the  rery 
day  he  had  told  Qarfield  to  write  me  that  he  would  eee  Ja<iuee8» 
OenoraX  echenols;  had  oalXed  upon  him  with  some  volunteer  adriee  as 
to  the  terms  he  should  offer  the  Hehele  throu^  OoloneX  Ja^Kuees* 
On  e^seauent  inquiry  he  had  learned  that  aehenelc  had  spolcen  of 
the  ©ub;|eot  freely  and  everywhere  *    »Tliis/  he  sadd,  "may  greatly 
mst&3tm»9  met    I  therefore  refused  to  see  Januess,  and  shall 
eoimtermnd  his  f  urloiagh,  and  send  him  baek  to  his  regiMnxt  *" 

^1  asa  very  sure,  ftir/  I  said,  "that  Jaquees  hasf  nev«r 
dl^losed  his  bUBineas,  exoept,  perhaps,  when  it  was  neeessary  in 
order  1^  getthro\ipi  the  lines.'* 

«Io  ^ubt/  he  s&ld.    *t  don*t  question  his  diseretion; 
but  the  fm%  that  he  has  had  te  mention  it  at  all  shows  the  thing 
should  not  go  axiy  further »    ?he  whole  business  is  irregular,  and 
had  better  not  be  proeeeded  witlv*^ 

^fkMt  is,  of  oouree,  for  you  to  deelde,  sir}  but  wlH 
xiHew  ms'  f  ivn  minutes  bf  ^  slow  wateh?^ 

**Yes,«  he  answered,  »ten;  and  if  you  are  very  entertaining, 
I'll  gift  you  twenty." 

Then>  as  briefly  as  I  oould,  I  spolce  of  the  universal 
isi>resslon  e^cieilng  at  the  Borth  that  some  hoaorable  peaoe  oould 
be  laade  with  the  Soulti;  and  I  said  that  if  liberal  ter^is  were 
offered  to  the  Donfoderaoy,  end  were  refused,  it  would  reiTK)ve  that 
iiapreseion,  Idlll  the  peaoe  party,  and  seoure  his  reeleetion  to  the 
presideney.    fhe  country  wa«  so  thorou^iy  tired  of  the  war  that  it 
would  welcome  any  peaoe  that  would  preserve  the  Onipn.  7he 
Democrats  wouXd  promise  suoh  a  peace  1  nnd  the  res\ilt  woi:CLd  be  that 
th&lr  oandidate  woiald  be  eleeted,  and  the  Union  would  go  to  pieoes* 
On  the  other  h^iid,  if  Jaqueea  wenti  end  D^vis  shouXd  refuee  to 
negotiate-*ae  he  probably  would-*exoept  on  the  basis  of  Southern 
independenee^  t^et  fj^et  alone  would  unite  the  Borth,  reeXeet  him, 
end  thus  ssmi  the  Union* 
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'*I  itt^tild,  Bitg*  t  msmmto^*  spread  It  uttsTeTeis' 

tJi»  Baglish  %m0s^'  i«  e^lteii;  eM  tn  tMrty  day*  tlie»e  wotad  not 
Im  »  :^«a!P#-,„S8i«a  ai'  th«  Isrfeli*  ©xeept,  .i»  the  Goppexlitad  party*  But 
X  lOuXd         aqiiatoXy  with  P&Ti«.    t  wmiM  offer  him  terms  so 
llb«raX  tis&tt  if  N  rejeot^  tlM^if  li©  «6iiM  mMmmd.  ^foro 

tfntll  this  tlfii*  Mr.  Llnoola  Imd  mt  miW  m»  of  long 
Xom  Vipm        oomm  of  but  now  h@  droir  tlie  Xeg  Si^m^ 

am  lea&td  aUglilXy  forward,  looldbg  directly  into  my  Imt 
wll^  an  «^wit  »  fai^avaf  gaist,  ag  If  tmooniselous  of  nf  pteismm* 
fhm  lie  m%  for  f\^Iy  &  oot^l@  of  mltmtes,  In  &l>a€flmi0  Btlmm* 
fhm,  relapsl»g  Into  htn  iisual  tmmm\  h@  aaldg  *>fliar@  Is  st^wtlilz^ 
in  itoi  y^ou  mf.    But  o^i^d^dxiH  d@  lt»«-*^@  eomldn*t  4xm 

0aTi«*i  flr«s  be  Is  too  &ii#gt.    Tou       t!i«  man  fi»r  that  busiiitas*"' 

l^t  8tis»|^tBg  to  h&  mmed  by  hl@  ©fuliroeal  coja^liaent, 
X  replied,  »&E)0m«e  lae,  sir,  if  I  differ  with  you*    Hie  very 
lioneety  m&.  0izio®rlty  emetXy  fit  him  for  the  l3\i@itiee9.   t^min  1® 
eetixte  mS,  wary,  tout  tla«  celenel's  traxu^&rent  honesty  would' 
dleatrm  h%M  ooiopletely  • " 

*iieve  yom  irat^^eted  this  to  ^aciueseto 

*i5e>  0ir  .  « 

'*^)eil|  if  you  FTOpos®  it  to  hi®,  he  will  tell  you  he 
mnH  hair®  anything  to  do  with  th@  1msln.®®s.    Ee  feel®  that  he  la 
ttetlng  ao.  God's  senraat  aM  sjeseenger,  aud  he  wcmld  reooll  from 
any  thing  lllc@  pelltieel  fluease*    But  If  Davis  @houM  msk»  mmh  m 
deelaratl02i,  m&  country  s^oiild  Icxtew  of  It;  aM  X  0m  me  ths^t, 
comiiag  from  him  now,  when  wryhody  is  tired  of  th@  ue-r*  aad  so 
wmxy  iiklnk,  m«0  honorahlo  e«ttlt»@nt  oan  h®  made,  It  might  be  of 
vital  lapertiaiee  to  «».    But  I  tell  you  that  not  JaaiMss,  but  fp^* 
are  th®  man  for  that  husin^es*" 

"Ahl  I  eee,  slrt"  2  reaarfeed*    "Tou  propose  that  I  shall 
fp  vs^m.  this  mlB@loB,^ 

^tSo,  I  do  2K>t«"  he  mmmimd*       do  xiot  propose  anything* 
I  9m*t  f  repoee  anything  ahout  ^mh  a  l^uelneis*    I  oea  only  @ay 
th^t  I  will  give  you  a  pmB  Into  the  Eehel  lines,  end  then-^ask 
Jaquees  to  pray  for  fm** 

»Ihen  1  mi|Shrfc  he  pm%  i^mying  fori"  I  rejoinod.  ^fhle 
Is  a  new  and  unexpeeted  thou^t  to        Mr.  Llnooln*    f^lH  yom 
allow  me  to  eonsider  it,  and  tails  it  over  with  Mr.  ^ee  and  General 
Oteirfieldl** 
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"Oertaialy,*  h«  antwered.    "fftlk  wltii  them,  and  bring 
ihm  with  vou  this  evening.    I  should  like  to  confer 

irlth  them     self -with  Chase  ftartleularly.    Tell  hla  so." 

After  explalmlag  the  posltloa  of  thla^  to  Colonel 
Jaquess.  Z  oalled  upoia  aenerel  Qarf leld,  ead  eiplalned  the  suhjeet 
to  him  xiilly.    Hie  opinion  \apon  It  my  oe  oondensed  Into  a  very 
few  wotdis:    "I  never  had  rnvmi  faith  in  the  pmimt  of  the  Hiethodlst 
Qhureh  aouth*  to  control  Davis;  but  I  tell  you.,  you've  got  the 
idea  BOW  that  will  dethrone  hlai.    Xiet  him  make  that  deoIaratlon» 
and  there  won*t  be  an  honest  peaee  man  at  the  North.    99iii,  Z 
will  gBisk  with  you  to  aiee J^r.  Qhass.* 

V.' 

"ith  Lt.  Phase  we  went  over  the  whole  gro\ind,  and  he 
eicpreseed  tho  deoided  eplnion  that,  in  view  of  the  state  of  feeling 
in  the  Horth,  it  was  of  the  first  ir^ortanoe  that  liberal  terms 
should  be  at  once  offered  to  Davis,  and,  if  he  deellned  th^t 
that  the  ooimtry  shquld  know  the  faet«    Oarfield  had  an  laoortant 
engafeaaeat  that  evening,  but,  s^ttev  I  had  dined  with  Mr.  Ohass, 
the  latter  ^nt  with  ise  to  the  iShite  House.    This  he  did  wlthotit 
hesitation,  thou^.  only  a  few  days  before,  he  had  resigned  from 
the  Ireaaury  Department,  and  it  was  currently  reported  that 
relations  between  him  and  Kr.  lincoln  were  somei^t  strained.  I 
fudged,  however,  that  if  any  feeling  existed,  it  was  entirely  on 
the  side  of  Mr.  Ohase,  for  Mr.  }iinooln*s  manner  to  him  was  nest 
eordlal,«-had  the  frank  trustfiilnesa  that  he  showed  only  to  those 
itrho  had  his  entire  oonfldenee.    Before  we  were  seated  he  saidy 
"Ah,  Phase,  1  m  glad  you've  oome;  but  where  is  Qarfleldt* 

^e  had  an  engagsffient  with  a  oliM]t^»^  said  Mr.  Ohase* 
*Be  is  eking  out  his  ineoi^  with  s  little  practice  in  the  Supremi 
Court . " 

^Well,  I  wanted  you  partieularly,    said  Mr*  Lincoln. 
"This  is  a  delieate  and  iraportant  business,  and  I  don't  want  to 
stir  in  it  withoxit  your  advice." 

*I  know  you  are  sinoere  in  th&t  expression,  '«r.  Lincoln," 
said  Mr.  Oh®a«/aaA  Z  feel  honored  by  it." 

*»Well,  sit  down,  both  of  you,«  said  I.r.  Linooln,  "and  let 
ua  get  to  buainess/   low.  Mb.  ailmore,  have  you  deeided  to  ask  nt 

for  a  pass  into  the  Rebel  lines t« 

«I  have,  sir,"  I  answered,  "on  the  ©ondition  that  you 
allow  m  to  mke  such  overtures  to  9avis  no  will  put  him  entirely 
in  the  wrong  if  he  rejects  them.* 

«1^'ell,"  said  Mr.  Linoola,  *3^r.  CJhase  and  I  will  talk 
about  that  in  a  mament.    But,  first #  another  Question:    Bo  you 
understand  that  X  Bsither  suggest,  nor  request,  nor  direct  you  to 
take  this  journey 
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"Aiid  wlill  you  day  80,  if  It  slicmld  e&mm  to  me  to  1»e 

^1  will,  ^etlidr  you  should  mk  it  not.** 

**Aiid  if  those  faopid  sliould  bold  on  to  y0Ut«**sho\O.d  give 
you  fye«3odgi3^B  till  oujr  aXeotion  Is  or&t,  or  In  any  other  ta&mi&T 
t?6at  you  uidUU»l  fsmtXimiiy^'-do  you  uxderstand  that  1  shaXX  )ie 
absolutely  f(»«ifl|N^  to  halp  you?** 

rniftoirttaad  that^  sir,  fuXXy*'* 

*Aiid  you  aye  wlXliag  to  ^  ©latiyely  v^m  ysour  911a  lauacXe?* 

"Bo,  six.  not  uj^n  i^y  lauseXe.    X  suapoot  It  wtXX  1i»«r  bk»t« 
«i  aatts?  of  aerv©  than  of  muselo," 

^B©  you  h«ay  that.  My,  Ohasef »  mid  Mr.  LinooXn,  with 
an  Izid^serlb&blo  look  of  comlo  g^fitvity.    "H^  crltioleos  lay 
Bnglish  at  the  mry  mmnt         I  m.  givlag  him  aii  offloe.  ^ieXl» 
nov  that  we  have  arranged  the  prellmin&rlee,  Mr.  Oh^se,  wl3£^t  terms 
shaXX  ve  offer  the  EeheXeV    Draw  your  oh&ir       to  the  t stele, 
M;.  GlXmoret  and  take  dow&  what  Mr«  Oh&ee  i^ys*** 

^You  had  better  mm  them«  Mr*  l^inooXzi/  answered  Mr. 
Ohaee*        wlXX  maJce  any  suggest  ions  that  may  »em  neceseavy*** 

"WeXXt  either  my»*  tepXied  Mr.  UnooXxi« 

He  then  went  on  to  dlotftt#  to  me,  without  intesrr^itibn 
froa  Mr«  Olmmi  foXlowlngu— 

"first «   The  ii»ffledi«te  dieee^^tten  of  the  Southern 

gOTerxunent »  mid  dlefoanlMnt  of  it$  annles;  and  the  aoknowXedgm^t 
by  aXl  the  States  in  reibeXlion  of  the  si^remaey  of  the  Union. 

^'£^coz^«  The  total  and  absoXmte  aboXltlon  of  eXayery 
In  every  one  of  the  Xate  sXave  Statee  a&d  throu^oul  the  Union* 
Thie  1 0  be  perpetuaX  • 

^^Thlrd»    FuXX  amneety  to  aXX  who  have  been  in  aiay  my 
i»x^iged  in  the  HebeXXion,  a»d  their  restoration  to  aXX  ths  ric^N 
of  eiti^enshlp. 

"fourth.    AXX  aete  of  seeeeelon  to  be  regarded  as 
nuXlltiee;  «i»d  the  Xate  rebeXllous  States  to  be,  and  be  regarded  1 
as  if  they  had  never  atte^soted  to  seoede  from  the  Onion. 
Hepreeentation  in  the  House  from  the  recent  slave  states  to  be  on 
the  bMls  of  their  voting  popuXationt 
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fimte  Mf »  cmaM  vm^Tloidt  "AlMut  that  I  »ay  want  to  say 
80ift#tMiig»  Mr*  Almoin:  but  pXeafto  to  go  oa  nov^  aad  X  vlXl 
BM^Bt  m»m  points  after«Bjrd««" 

«Flfth.    The  am  of  fire  hundyad  lallllons.  In  Unltad 
Stataa  atoolc^  to  t>e  laavad  aod  dirl&ad  batwaan  tha  lata  alara 
3tat«fi>  to  ba  used  by  tham  in  paymant  to  Bla;fa-ovnai?8,  loyal 

dialoyaX,  for  the  alaTaa  amualpatad  by  my  proclamation,  Tliia 
sum  to  be  dltldad  Bmn$  tbe  late  aX&re^waMtBt  aqually  axtd 
eq  ait  ably,  &t  the  rata  of  oae  half  the  T^lue  of  tha  alataa  in  tba 
year  1860:  m&  if  any  aiirplus  ahould  tm&.in0  it  to  be  retxtrned 
to  tha  imitad  Stataa  treamxry. 

Sixth,    k  national  oonrantion  to  be  oonvenad  aa  aoon 
aa  pxaotleable»  to  mtify  this  settla»ant»  and  maXB  aiiah  ^buUBga* 
in  the  Const itut Ion  aa  may  be  in  aooox^  with  tha  new  order  of 

things . 

"s^OTenth.    Th0  intent  and  laeaning  of  all  the  foregoing 
is  th^t  the  Union  ahall  be  fully  resto'i^ed,  aa  it  vaa  before  the 
Beballion,  with  the  exoeption  i^at  all  alaTaa  within  it  a  bordera 

are,  and  i^all  forover  be,  freemen.'* 

Aa  he  finiehed  the  dietationi  ^r.  Linaoln  tumad  to 
Mr.  0haae»  aayingt  ^AH  of  fihioh»  Mr.  uhaae,  ia  rai^^fally 
submit  ted}  imd  now  X  am  open  to  amex^enta*" 

A  two  boisra*  diaa^iaaion  foUiewad  tix>ea  the  fomHh  aaA 
fifth  dXanoas.    the  fourth  clause  Mr.  OhajM  daaired  ahoold  be 
modified,  eo  aa  to  proTide  expreaaly  for  negro  aufftaga*  Mr. 
Linooln  replied  that  it  did,  in  effaot,  aaaura  it,  baaaoaa  It 

baaed  representation  ^on  the  jot|ng;  population.    It  would  ba 
unadTiaable  to  emharraas  a  negotiation  like  thia  with  smh  a 

To  the  fifth  olause  Mr.  Chaae  objeoted  aXt<»ffther, 
contend  log  that  it  ^uld  be  regarded  aa  **buying  a  peaia,"  and  in 
its  present  a^od  the  2*20 rth  isould  not  submit  to  auoh  a  measure* 
kr.  julnooln  must  bear  in  saind  that  no  peata  a^uld  be  lasting  that 
was  not  baaed  tj^^on  prinoiplea  of  eternal  ^iiartiea;  and  by  l^ioaa 
prinoiplea  the  blaok  waa  entitled  to  both  freadoa  and  aiaffiragai 
without  payment  or  thanks  to  any  one.        this  Mr.  Ijino^ln  replied 
that  the  sum  named  was  lees  than  ^^ould  be  the  oost  of  another  year 
of  war,  to  aay  nothing  of  the  bloodshed;  and  it  tma  also  7i|^t  to 
pay  for  property  we  had  destroyed, -^repeating  mueh  the  aaeM 
atganesstts  he  bad  ueed  to  m  fully  a  year  previottsly.    The  oXaxam 
waa  finally  BKidifiad  by  restricting  payaieat  to  owners  of  f if^ 
alaires  and  under,  and  reducing  the  aiaount  neaaed  to  &n  absolute  sun 
of  four  hundred  millions.    To  this  i^r.  Ohase  finally  assented,  wl^ 
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tJie  ie«m®jfk»  *I  oonoetv®  that  It  laalcta  but  t«ry  littlt  difference* 
My,  Davla  is  »ot  likely  to  accept  tla©  offer*    Mr,  Qilisore  is 
eonfl^n^t  that  he  idll  not  accept  of  peace  without  separation, 
fo  get  hie  declarattoa  to  that  effect  Is  why  you  send  Mr.,  Gilrisore,** 

^fmej**  sai^  Mr*  Lincoln #  '*hxit  peace  may  posel^ly  eesiie 
ei3t  ef  thie;        I  tonH  wm%  to  eay  a  word  tlmt  le  not  in  good 
faitli.        want  to  drm  Davie's  fire;,  hut  we  m,Bt  to  it  fairly. 
Wn&t  X  thini:  of  mzi  is  the  rlek  Kt,  Ollmore  ?dll  run.    The  caee 
Is  not  the  eaae  with  his  ae  with  Ja^iiess.    !fhere  1©  somethiiig 
about  that  man,  a  kind  of  Hhus  saith  the  Xiort»>  that  wotilt 
protttt  Mm  aayiiiiere.    But  Qilmore  is  not  Jaq^ieeiit.   le  win  go  in 
with  TSf  pm®9  and  the  HebeXe  mnH  talk  with  him  f  Ito  miziut®e 
before  they  aseertaia  that  he  1®  f\sl3.y  poeeeese^  of  my  Tiffwa. 
He  will  «ay  he  doe«tt*t  repreeent  uae;  hm  they  will  think  they 
kaew  better.    Mow»  ae  the  thing  they  wmii  isost  is  our  recogn.it ion 
of  thffis.  my  they  not  hold  on  to  hina,  to  foroe  me  to  so»e  step  for 
his  proteotion  that  ehall  reoognize  iheia'f   ^^nd  if  the:  decline  the 
overtures t  m  they  probably  ^11,  is  it  not  lilcely  they  will  refmse 
to  let  hlia  out  before  our  election,  because  of  the  ieaage  he  m,y 
do  their  friendis  by  publishing  the  fecte  to  the  count xyT  Kow, 
kr.  Chase,  oan  you  see  any  way  by  f^lch  I  mil  .protect  hiEi?" 

"I  cannot,**  re|>lied  i^t.  Chase,  ^unleas  you  should  copy 
the  preooeals  into  a  letter  addressed  I©  Mr,  iHlmor@,  sign  it, 
®nd  in  It  re^ii^et  his  to  Jftad  it  to  Mr#  Qmim,    That  wow  give 
him  a  aemi^of f ielal  oharaoter,  end  th#y  would  not  desNi  to  .mol@et 
hiiB.'* 

•♦.That  I  o®,n*t  do,**  said  fer.  Lincoln.    ''It  would  be 
malting  dlreot  overtures.    X  don't  see,  dilmore,  b\at  you  will  have 
to  trttst  in  the  X»ord;  only  be  eure  to  keep  your  powder  dry,  for 
they  are  wily  and  ijoateo  rip  ulcus  fellowa.* 

X  then  informed  him  that  OoXonel  ilai^ee  had  agreed  to 
^  with  me*    to  thie  he  a&eented,  and,  turning  to  hie  table,  lie 
wrote  a  oouple  of  paeaee.    They  were  on  small  cards,  one  of  whioh 
eald  siH^ly,-- 

Will  General  0rant  allow  J,  E.  0llssore  and  .fr-'ltDd  to 
paes  our  lines,  with  ordinary  baggage,  and  go  Sotxth. 

■  A.  l*inco34i 

July  6,  1864* 

Th|«e  I  delivered  to  deneral  errant |       ^^er  I  vae  able 
to  retain,    '^t  read  as  follows 

Allow  il.  R.  GilMore  m:id  ftXmid  to  pass,  with  ordinary 
baggage,  to  teieral  Grant,  at  hie  headquarters* 

4.  L5jao0ln 

Jtily  6,  1804* 
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A«  X  glanoed  at  %hm  «atA«  Imi  MnaYlwd.  <*?ell  Oolon«X 
J&Qutss  itimi  I  0mXt  hi  a  mam  on  mmmi  of  the  talk  shout  hit 
l^reirloms  trip:  mA  I  wish  you  ivould  ezpl&ta  to  hiii  my  rof uaaJL 
to        him.    I  waist  him  to  feeX  Icindly  to  me** 

A0  Mt.  Ohaee  and  X  xoee  to  go,  he  rose  aleo.  anl» 
t>idding  "OoodUtiight*  to  ^^r.  Ohaee,  he  took  me  by  the  hand,  sloA 
held  it  ivhile  he  aald,  ^God  bleee  and  pro^e?  you.    My  beet  wiehee 
will  you.  r^odr-hy." 

It  wae  after  midni^t  i^en  I  reoounted  the  Interrlew  to 
Colonel  Js^ueae.  oad  told  him  that  we  would  take  the  Olty  Foint 
boat  on  the  following  afternoon* 

In  aboiit  a  feiMl^t  we  avri^ed  In  RlohBond,  and  wete 
admitted  to  an  interview  with  Mr.  Darie  and  the  donfodemte 
Beoretary  of  State,  i^r.  Judah      Benjamin,    Vfhat  passed  on  that 
©eoaslon  I  soon  afterwards  recounted  in  an  artiole  in  thie 
maifasine,*  and  it  need  m%  be  her®  repeated.    The  em  of  it  all 
me  that  the  Confederate  government  njould  negotiate  upon  no  other 
baele  than  Southern  Independence.    Mr.  Dayie  sald^  *'We  are  not 
fighting  for  slavery.    We  are  fig^itin|:  for  indepemnm^  asd  that» 
or  extermination,  we  wi^  have. "    i^gain,  ?rhen  we  rose  to  take  our 
leave  of  him,  he  added,  ^ssay  to  i.r.  tinooln  from  me  that  I  atoall 
at  any  tl^e  be  |il«a@ed  to  reoeive  proposals  on  tdve  I^sIb  of  our 
ind^endenee  *    xt  will  be  useless  to  s^i?roaoh^  me  with  any,  ether  #" 
this  was  my  rei>ort  of  Mr.  Bavis*a  Xem^m^t  but  Is  a  naaifeato 
^ieh  i^^retsry  Benjamin  addres3<Kl  to  the  "Minister  to  the 
Continent, he  put  this  deelai^tion  of  My«  Oavis  in  even  stronger 
terms.    Be  rtpreaented  him  as  saying  to  us  'that  the  eop&ratlon 
of  ^he  Statee  mm     anc^p^lli^Eu^  fast ;  that  he  haA  no  sitsthorlty 
to  reeelve  proposals  for  negotiation  exe^t  by  flrtue  of  his 
off ie«  as  Preaident  of  an  indeiMmdent  Confederacy,  and  on  this 
basis  alone  mrst  pr0i>osals  be  mde  to  hini.^ 

these  declarations  were  sftiff  Iciently  esqplieit  to 
eonvinoe  the  most  hopeful  of  pea^  advooates  that  negotiations 
with  Mr.  0avi9  oould  be  oondueted  only  with  the  bayonet.    It  only 
remained  to  seatter  his  words  far  and  wide  oi^r  the  Horth^  to 
enable  every  voter  to  cast  im  intelligent  ba.llot  at 
spproaohing  eleetion>  whieh  was  to  deoide  the  fate  of  the  Union* 

ki  QtQmml  Grant •s  invitation,  Oolonel  Jacjuess  reraained 
a  few  days  at  Oity  Point,  but  I  took  the  first  boat  for  Washington. 
On  the  my  down  the  river,  and  while  the  faoti  were  fresh  in  my 
Blind,  I  wrote  out  the  interview  with  Davis  and  Benjamin,  -^lioh  I 
proposed  to  read  to  Mr.  i^inooln,  to  avoid  the  omissions  and 
inaeouraMiies  that  mig^it  oocur  in  a  verbal  recital.    Arrived  in 
Washington,  X  hurried  to  thefhite  House.    Ht.  3iumer  was  oloseted 
with  the  ie'reeident,  but  my  name  was  no  sooner  aimouneed  than  a 
kindly  voloe  said,  ♦*Oome  in.    Bring  him  in*"    As  I  entered  his 


X  li«ati  of  ^onr  y«ti«ra  two  ni^ia  a|99|  V*^  th®y  said  fou  iwre 

0flp«rfttioxi,    Oomiag  down  &n  1^©  boat,  I  w?ote  out  the  intar^flfW, 
to  »i«ld  to  you  when  yoti  ere  at  leisure*" 

fit  ieisRMfe  »®f|i(@d..»    «dtwJBiXi  toOt  noiald 

b©  glad,  to  hear  It.** 

X  had  fXntmke^  tM  ri^^lngi  h@  said,  "^^t  do  you 
pT0p0m  to  do  with  tM®t» 

■  . ,   ♦'^'ut  »  beginning  gjsd  m  ead  to  lt>         oa  mf  my  iayome, 

^QmH-  ^Qu.        it  into       J^t^^  »It 
would  have  la  as  of  a  paart  tisim  loo^  tfeeiet-  .*: 

**So  douj^t  I         «lT,«  I  xepliid;  *but  tli©r«  will  bo 
80«f  itl^y  a-boirfe  it." 

«A2id  it  is  la^rtant  tlmt  Davis*©  position  ^ouXd  bo 
Tmown  at  oboo."  said  Mr,  i»la0ola«    '*It  will  s&ow  the  ooimtry  tiiat 
I  dida't  fi#t  62iy  of  i3rt8l#y*s.  liagsara  'bmXmm  without  a  reason; 
mA  «fTorybody  "ls  agog  to  ji»ifer  yoyir  roport.    l>»t  %t  jp  •imt0  tb® 

^Permit  tse  to  atug^:Sft ,    «aid  Mr*  Bmmn,  "that  Mr. 
tt^  at  OBO®  a  «^rl  ■ot.rd,  with  th.o  mp^t^wn  doolamtioa 
©f  CMtls,  into  one  of  th®  Boston  ^ap«r«,  md  then,  m  soon  as  'ht 
eaa,  the  ftai«:t  report  iato  Umi  ^tlsjatlo#* 

*fhat  1®  it,*  said  Mr*  Iiinooln.'  *»Fwt  Datti®*©  aro 
isot  flghtinf  for  glairory^  m  era  fitting  for  indoptMenoo,*  into' 
card,-— that  is  onota^s  and  mnci.  m©  th®  proof  of  what  goe«  into 
fho  Atlantic.    Don*i  M  it  @|>poar  till  X  rotiiprn  tho  ^roof . 
day  all  this  will  cmo  oiity  Ms  jtist  now  wo  miit  uso  diooretion." 

A«  X  roso  to  1mm,  Mr.  Stindooln  toot  my  hiindi,  and  whilt 
h«  hftld  it  In  hio  ^d,  "4^aque98  w&«  right •••^^M' a  hand  la  in  it, 
7hl«  my  bo  woxth  m  mmh  to  us  a«  hmlf  a  dozon  battlf**    Qet  th® 
thing' 0^  aft'  fioon     'yom.  emit  biit  don*t  for^t  to  ®«nd  lao  th.#  'ffi»Qf 
of  vmM  you  wTito  for  f%m  Atianti©.    Qood*by»  ■ ,  Ood  hlmm  you,** 

th«  "oari**  appoiidpod  in  tho  Booton  ^Timing  franscript  of 
July  33|  liS4|  aad  two  or  thf^o  days  afterwards        Jmiiio  f .  Fiold» 
handed  to  mo  tho  firoof  of  fhe  Atlantio  ^tti«>lfit  whloh  X  at  ono# 


fonmrddd  %o  Mr.  I^inooln.    B«  Tetalned  It  0«T«n  d&yg,  and  thordby 
dela  jed  the  Iseu®  of  the  na^zine  const derably  beyond  the  usuaI 
peiriodj        ndiea  th«  pToof  oaae  bac^  it  was  oucrtelled  a  full 
pagi  and  a  b&lf  of  it«  original  pToportlona.    He  had  strloken  out 
the  tewsw  fee  mm  willing  to  grant  to  the  Rebellion,  and  all 
referenee  ishleh  I  bad  made  to  cofl^^tnsatloTi  fox  the  elaveB.  I 
had  Intended  the  article  not  only  as  a  daelaratloA  of  Ur,  Davie* a 

fmitXaik,  but  also  as  a  ffiajalfesto  to  the  Southsza  people  of  the 
iberal  oondltlone  on  ^Jhloh  they  could  return  to  Ae  union,  Z 
thought  a  itoowled^  of  those  oondltlons  would  oreats  a  Tsbsllion 
wifUm  a  rsbelliony  uxid  so  much  deplete  the  i:^uthevii  avmies  as  to 
shorten  the  war  materially, 

Mr.  Linooln  told  me  subsequently  that  he  held  ths  pTOof 
under  oon  side  rat  ion  for  a  few  daya  bseause  he  was  at  first 
tainted  to  let  the  article  stand  as  I  had  written  it;  but  that 
fuller  reflection  soaTincod  hiA  thai  the  publication  of  his  %mm 
would  sow  dlasension  In  the  South #  and  he  was  unwilling  that  his 
worda  sbotild  haws  imy  sueh  sffsot.    liad  ^ess  terms  been  aoMPtsd^ 
the  aouth  wuld  haTS  come  out  of  th«  war  in  a  better  fittsaffial 
position  than  the  lorthy  and  the  rrrolted  states  would  h&re  been 
sawd  the  long  agony  of"  reooi^^truotion. 


(Oopied  from  J    Atlantic  iitonthly,  April  1887,  pp,  435-448) 
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